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The Economic Role of 
International Monetary Blocs 


DAVID TOWNSEND 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 


Taz INTERNATIONAL financial policy of the United States has traditionally 
supported free multilateral trade. Promotion by the United States of the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union, which involves discriminatory trade controls, may 
be construed as a temporary deviation from the traditional objective. In 1952 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report of the Congress stated: “It is a 
major aim of the international economic policy of the United States to pro- 
mote the sound growth of multilateral trade and to discourage bilateral and 
discriminatory trade practices. . . .""* Supporting the policy of the United 
States is the conclusion of classical trade theory that free multilateral trade 
results in a more economical use of resources than any form of controlled 
trade. 

The essential characteristic of an international monetary bloc is discrimina- 
tion between members and nonmembers. In order to effect discriminatory 
treatment, the governments of the member nations must control the foreign 
monetary transactions of their citizens. Therefore, the existence of an inter- 
national monetary bloc requires control of foreign-exchange transactions by 
the member governments, and different treatment by the controlling authori- 
ties for members and nonmembers. 

Current examples of international monetary blocs are the Sterling Area 
and the European Payments Union. These two monetary arrangements are 
called international monetary blocs because they provide for multilateral 
settlement of current balances within the bloc while partially insulating the 
bloc members from the outside world. 

There are sharp differences between classical trade policy and the insti- 
tutional arrangement defined here as an international monetary bloc. There- 


1 Report of the Subcommittee on General Credit Control and Debt Management, Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 82d Cong., 2d sess., “Monetary Policy and the Manage- 
ment of the Public Debt,” 1952, p. 66. 
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fore, the first and major task of a study of the economic role of international 
monetary blocs is to determine whether or not controlled trade and dis- 
crimination can be defended on economic grounds, If an economic defense 
of the bloc device cannot be constructed, the major task becomes a search for 
evidence to determine whether or not discriminatory controls must be ac- 
cepted by the economist as necessary conditions that cannot be altered. 

It is probably true that factor mobility across national and regional bound- 
aries will, other things being equal, cause a more economical use of resources 
than international immobility of resources. Yet, in constructing a theoretical 
model that could be used as a basis for policy, classical writers assumed inter- 
national immobility of the factors of production in the interest of realism. 
Similarly, for the modern economic model-builder, the discovery that the 
existence of discriminatory trade controls will be inevitable in some circum- 
stances serves as a substitute for an economic justification of them. 


II 


A foundation for answering the question as to the justification of dis- 
criminatory controls and the place such controls should have in trade theory 
and policy may begin with the classical model of an international price sys- 
tem. The classical system is a model characterized by static equilibrium at the 
position of optimum resource allocation (i.e., optimum from the standpoint 
of want satisfaction). When the equilibrium is disturbed, the disturbance is 
not general but isolated. Disequilibrium is eliminated by the forces of com- 
petition and resource mobility, which assure a timeless structural readjust- 
ment that does not permit unemployment. In different words, the interna- 
tional price system works perfectly and quickly reallocates resources to 
achieve a new optimum equilibrium. The supply of money and credit, like 
water, automatically seeks in each country that level which allows the price 
system to perform its task of maintaining equilibrium. Finally, the classical 
model of an international system may be summarized by saying that it repre- 
sents an extension of a perfectly competitive price system from a closed 
economy to a world economy. 

Clearly, there can be no economic justification for discriminatory controls 
in the classical world. Perfection results from the working of automatic 
forces, and any possible function of an international monetary bloc is elim- 
inated. Furthermore, the perfection of the classical model offers no apparent 
reason for assuming that government trade-controls are unalterable con- 
ditions regardless of the economic justification for controls. 

A major modification of the classical model, an international adjustment, 
in which mechanism is based on income changes and which replaces the 
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price-specie flow mechanism of adjustment in classical theory, has been 
introduced. The income modification cracks the classical armor of perfection 
and permits the development of a case for discriminatory controls. 

Perhaps the most effective method of demonstrating the case for interna- 
tional trade-controls when the international adjustment mechanism is based 
on income changes is to view international trade as participation in a system 
of international division of labor, and, as such, a device to save labor.’ View- 
ing international trade as a labor-saver casts doubt upon the rationality of un- 
controlled international trade that causes domestic unemployment. The 
question arises as to whether the labor saved as a result of the international 
division of labor will always more than offset that amount of labor wasted in 
domestic unemployment which results from free trade. Furthermore, if it 
can be shown that the volume of trade may be smaller in the absence of con- 
trols (because of the international spread of depression) than when controls 
are used (which may prevent the international spread of depression), the 
case for controls is greatly strengthened. 

Taking full cognizance of the income and employment effects of participa- 
tion in the international division of labor, many modern writers conclude 
that the classical model may be used as a theoretical basis for economic policy 
only if all nations maintain full employment in their domestic economies. 
These writers, who may be referred to in a broad sense as ‘‘optimistic Keynes- 


ians,’’ look upon the classical error as a failure to account for the business 
cycle.* Therefore, eliminating the business cycle by utilizing compensatory 


2 The classical approach has been modified by the theory of employment and income 
which is associated in economic writings with the name of John Maynard Keynes. However, 
the integration of Keynes’ theory of income and employment with the theory of the inter- 
national adjustment mechanism was not done by Keynes but by others. For example, see 
Joan Robinson, “The Foreign Exchanges,’ and “Beggar-My-Neighbor Remedies for Unem- 
ployment,” Essays in the Theory of Employment, Part III (London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1937). Fritz Machlup, International Trade and the National Income Multiplier (Philadel- 
phia, The Blakiston Company, Inc., 1943). Ragnar Narkse, “Domestic and International 
Equilibrium,” in The New Economics, ed. Seymour Harris (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1948). 

8 E. F. Schumacher, Export Policy and Full Employment (London, Fabian Publications, 
Ltd., Research Series No. 77, 1943). Schumacher states that full employment at home is 
barren without participation in the international division of labor. But participation in the 
international division of labor is nonsensical without full employment at home. The following 
statement demonstrates his point: ‘‘. . . a participation in the international division of labour 
increases the efficiency of labour. It is more efficient to produce bananas ‘indirectly’ in cotton 
mills than to produce them ‘directly’ in glass houses. But the inefficiency of the latter course 
is only a relative inefficiency; whereas the inefficiency of letting available labour rot in frus- 
tration is an absolute one: worse than that, it is a crime” (p. 6). 

* For example, Michael Polanyi, Full Employment and Free Trade (Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1948). Robert Triffin, “National Central Banking and the Interna- 
tional Economy,” in International Monetary Policies (Washington, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, 1947), 46-81. Calvin B. Hoover, International Trade and Domestic 
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monetary-fiscal measures to maintain full employment restores the validity 
of the classical system. 

The origin of the optimistic Keynesian group is found in the following 
statement from The General Theory: ‘But if nations can learn to provide 
themselves with full employment by their domestic policy . . . there need be 
no important economic forces calculated to set the interest of one country 
against that of its neighbours.’** Maintain full employment at home and eco- 
nomic harmony and peace shall reign over the family of nations. Herein lies 
the explanation of the classification of those who follow this particular facet 
of Keynes’ work as ‘optimistic Keynesians.”’ 

To achieve international perfection similar to that achieved by the classi- 
cists, the optimistic Keynesians prescribe a formula of full employment and 
limited flexibility of exchange rates. If a trading nation should not make 
good on its obligation to maintain full employment, that nation would be 
isolated by controls which discriminate against it alone. These three pro- 
visions of the optimists’ formula are reflected in the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Monetary Fund. 

Despite the optimism of these writers, the scarce-currency provisions of 
the Fund agreement do provide a monetary arrangement that bears a faint 
resemblance to an international monetary bloc.* The scarce-currency pro- 
visions reveal an awareness of the income effects in the international adjust- 
ment mechanism, and of the economic logic of curtailing free multilateral 
trade when it causes domestic unemployment. 

The main thesis of writers who may be called ‘pessimistic Keynesians’’ is 
that government maintenance of domestic full employment is incompatible 
with free multilateral trade.’ The position of the pessimists implies that the 


Employment (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945). Alvin H. Hansen, America’s Role 
in the W orld Economy (New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1945). 

5 John Maynard Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936), 382. 

® These provisions allow the Fund to ration the currency of a nation that is enjoying a 
persistent surplus in its current balance. The rationing is obviously designed to eliminate the 
surplus by reducing the exports of the country having the surplus. To make doubly sure it is 
eliminated, the Fund allows the other member countries to impose discriminatory controls 
over purchases from the country with the surplus—Articles of Agreement, International 
Monetary Fund (Washington, D.C., International Monetary Fund, 1944), 13-15. Mikesell 
suggests that invoking the scarce-currency provisions would result in the creation of an inter- 
national monetary bloc. See R. F. Mikesell, ‘The Role of the International Monetary Agree- 
ments in a World of Planned Economies,” Journal of Political Economy (December, 1947), 
508. 

7 For example, Thomas Balogh, ‘The International Aspects of Full Employment,” in 
The Economics of Full Employment (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1945), 126-80. W. H. Beve- 
ridge, Full Employment in a Free Society (New York, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1945), 208-41, cited hereafter as Fuil Employment. In his case study of Britain's postwar ex- 
perience, M. W. Hogg calls attention to the cleavage between the followers of Keynes, who 
see harmony in the policies of full employment and multilateralism and those who see a 
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optimists oversimplify when they attack the business cycle as the only cause 
of disturbance to international equilibrium. The pessimists deny that a full- 
employment agreement among trading nations could be successful.* The pes- 
simists’ position vigorously denies the appropriateness of exchange deprecia- 
tion.® And finally, the Fund's scarce-currency provisions are said to place an 
unfair burden of adjustment on the nation or nations that import heavily 
from the ostracized offender.’ 

A corollary to the pessimists’ argument might begin by recognizing that in 
a dynamic world-economy there is a constant bombardment of disturbances 
on the balance-of-payments of all nations. The next step is to show that the 
survival of free multilateral trade requires adjustments to the disturbances 
that in turn require income changes. The point can then be made that na- 
tional full-employment policies prevent the income adjustments and thereby 
tend to magnify the balance-of-payments disequilibrium caused by the initial 
disturbances. 

The pessimistic view presents an either-or approach to domestic employ- 
ment and monetary and credit policy. In the classical system, the level of in- 
come and employment and the supply of money and credit were allowed to 
fluctuate in accordance with the dictates of international equilibrium. This 
laissez-faire policy was designed to ensure the achievement of the goal of 
free multilateral trade. The optimistic Keynesians propose that income, em- 
ployment, and monetary and credit policies of national governments be di- 
rected toward maintaining domestic prosperity at the full-employment level. 
The pessimists contend that if income, money, and credit policies become 
tools to maintain domestic prosperity they cannot at the same time be free to 
permit the adjustments which international equilibrium requires. And if in- 
ternational disequilibrium is chronic, or if equilibrium cannot be achieved, 
free multilateral trade cannot survive. The pessimists’ position may be sum- 
marized thus: The levels of income, money, and credit may be used either to 
maintain international equilibrium and free multilateral trade, or to promote 
domestic full employment. 

The validity of the classical model, even under conditions of full employ- 
ment, has been re-examined. Currently students of international economics 
are concerned with international disequilibrium of Jonger duration than the 
business cycle.** 


necessity for, and advantage in, restricting foreign trade while pursuing domestic full- 
employment. He calls this latter group “new mercantilists.’"—Full Employment Policies and 
International Equilibrium (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, June, 1950). 

8 Beveridge, Full Employment, 239-40. 

® Balogh, “The International Aspects of Full Employment,” 142-46. 

10 Beveridge, Full Employment, 323. 

11 C. P. Kindleberger, The Dollar Shortage (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1950); 
see also his article, ‘International Disequilibrium,” Canadian Journal of Economics and 
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A modern theory of twentieth-century international imbalance may be di- 
vided into two parts. First, it is possible to develop a single setting that ex- 
plains the sensitivity of the international community to disequilibrating 
forces. It is then possible to show how differential rates of growth of pro- 
ductivity can upset a system of multilateral trade. 

The League of Nations’ statistical description of the development of the 
network of world trade makes a fundamental contribution to the thesis that 
the international community has been susceptible to disequilibrating forces 
in the twentieth century.’* The study disclosed that the multicountry bal- 
ancing of international accounts is a phenomenon that matured in the first 
two decades of the present century. The study also pointed out that the new 
multilateral system of trading soon included almost all of the trading nations. 
Important too, is the discovery that multilateral balancing did not take place 
within several isolated groups of countries, but in a single world system to 
which almost all countries belonged. 

The integration of ali nations into one multilateral system helps to explain 
how balance-of-payments disequilibrium in one sector of the system spreads 
to other sectors. Hence, the development of an intricate world-wide system 
of multilateral trade in the twentieth century offers substantial support to the 
thesis of international susceptibility to disequilibrating forces. 

Kindleberger’s contribution to the susceptibility thesis is his analysis of in- 
elasticity of demand-and-supply in the twentieth century.’* This inelasticity 
prevents or slows down international adjustment, and magnifies the serious- 
ness of a disturbance to international equilibrium. On the supply side, his 
case for inelasticity includes the development of levels of income far above 
the subsistence level, the slowing down of the rate of economic expansion, 
large-scale capital-intensive production, oligopoly, and product differentia- 
tion. The desire for industrialization in the underdeveloped areas and for 
full employment and high levels of consumption in the mature areas is used 
to explain inelasticity of demand. 

The stage is now set for the introduction of a disturbance that will upset 
the system of trade that is in precarious balance. Lenschow and Kindleberger 
point to differential changes in productivity which rearrange the existing 
scale of comparative advantages.'* Whether the cause of differential produc- 


Political Science (November, 1950), 529-37. Folke Hilgerdt, ‘The Case for Multilateral 
Trade,’ American Economic Review (March, 1943), 393-407; see also his article, “Inter- 
national Trade under Structural Disequilibrium,” Quarterly Journal of Economics (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 522~32. Gerhard Lenschow, “Long Term Economic Significance of Currency and 
Trade Kestrictions,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science (February, 1950), 
63-69. K. E. Hansson, “A General Theory of the System of Multilateral Trade,” American 
Economic Review (March, 1952), 59-68. 

12 League of Nations, The Network of World Trade (Geneva, 1942). 

18 Kindleberger, The Dollar Shortage, 170-92. 

14 Lenschow, /oc. cit., 64-68; Kindleberger, The Dollar Shortage, 180-81. 
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tivity in the twentieth century is war (Lenschow), or whether it is a by- 
product of different stages of economic development and, therefore, a secular 
disturbance (Kindleberger ) cannot be known at the present time. If war con- 
tinues to be as chronic in the last half as in the first half of the present century, 
the answer to this question may never be known. 

The theory of twentieth-century international disequilibrium can be briefly 
restated. The two components of the theoretical explanation are an inter- 
national economy that is sensitive to disequilibrating forces, and a dynamic 
process (advances in productivity ) that continually disturbs the international 
system. This analysis provides an explanation of chronic international dis- 
equilibrium that is distinct from the problem of cyclical instability. 

Finally, this conclusion seems justified: Because income changes consti- 
tute the major mechanism of adjustment in a dynamic world-system, and 
because there are defects in the working of the international price system as 
measured by the classical model, international trade will be subject to gov- 
ernmental control, and, from the standpoint of utilization of resources, 
frequently should be controlled.’ 


III 


Clearly, the economic justification of international trade-controls has not 
been proved conclusively. If, however, it appears certain that international 


trade and payments will be subject to control, then theoretical models which 
can be used as a basis for policy must assume that such control is a necessary 
condition of the real world. 

There appear to be three good reasons for expecting most governments 
to exercise control over their balance-of-payments, even if such control can- 
not be justified on purely economic grounds of resource allocation: (1) 
concern over national security arising from the expectation of future wars, 
(2) the impact and obligations which stem from past wars, (3) the polit- 
ical necessity for governments to be responsible for maintaining full-em- 
ployment levels of national income. 

Condliffe states that national security was ignored in the formulation of 
economic policy “. . . as long as the Pax Britannica of the nineteenth century 
lasted.”’** It is clear that in the twentieth century, when either hot war, cold 
war, or both are in progress, national security and military strategy will 
overshadow purely economic considerations. The importance of national 


15 Joan Robinson bases her conclusion that international trade will be and should be con- 
trolled solely on the income modification of the classical model. See Robinson, “The Pure 
Theory of International Trade,” Review of Economic Studies Vol. XIV, No. 36 (1946-47), 
112. 

16 J. B. Condliffe, The Commerce of Nations (New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1950), 697. 
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security considerations means that international trade in militarily strategic 
materials will be government-directed and government-controlled. Likewise, 
all trade with enemies or potential enemies will be controlled. Finally, since 
noneconomic considerations dominate international balances, national gov- 
ernments will be unwilling to allow balance-of-payments changes to serve as 
guides to changes in domestic production of structures. If production struc- 
tures are to be insulated from the effects of international balances, then the 
whole field of international trade and payments must be controlled. 

The impact of past wars on current policy is tied up with the political 
obligation of most nations to maintain high and stable levels of income and 
employment. In many nations wars like the Second World War cause the 
depletion of gold reserves and foreign investments, the loss of foreign mar- 
kets, and the demand for abnormally large imports for rehabilitation. Such 
developments add up to severe balance-of-payments deficits. The deficits 
could be eliminated and international balance-of-payments equilibrium re- 
stored if the deficit countries would become economic slums via the na- 
tional income route of adjustment to the balance-of-payments gap. The meth- 
od of allowing depression and worsened terms of trade to eliminate the war- 
generated deficits would be a poor economic remedy; however, the point is 
that such a remedy would be a political impossibility. The evidence which 
supports this contention is the fact that the governments of many of the 
major trading nations are committed to the maintenance of high and stable 
levels of national income.** 

Finally, to the extent that free multilateral trade is incompatible with gov- 
ernment-supported full employment, there will be pressure for the full- 
employment governments to control international balances. It should be 
noted that government responsibility for full employment may not entail 
control over foreign receipts and expenditures in a highly diversified and 
relatively independent economy like that of the United States. However, 
where 20 to 40 per cent of total income comes from foreign trade, successful 
application of Keynesian anticyclical remedies may well require government 
control of international transactions. 

The conclusion that control over international trade and payments is a 
certainty in the foreseeable future serves as a bridge from the question of 
whether international trade should be subject to controls to the question of 
what kind of controls. If international trade-controls are likely to be the rule 


17 Alvin H. Hansen, Economic Policy and Full Employment (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1947). See chapters 5-10 for a discussion of the full-employment policies of 
England, Canada, Australia, Sweden, and the United States. S. E. Harris, Economic Plan- 
ning (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949). Chapters 9-20 of this book describe the 
full-employment plans of fourteen countries. 
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rather than the exception, then the matter of the kind of controls may be 
probed with profit, even though the answer to the first question cannot be 
reached on purely economic grounds. An attempt to furnish the answer con- 
cerning the kind of controls is the subject of the remainder of this paper. 


IV 


The experience of the 1930's demonstrated that a balance-of-payments 
disequilibrium of the type general among the trading partners causes an 
automatic replacement of free multilateral trade with a complex network of 
intergovernment bilateral clearing-agreements.'* The rapid development of 
bilateral trade through intergovernment agreements after the Second World 
War further substantiates this contention.’® 

The balance-of-payments deficits caused by the conditions of general dis- 
equilibrium force the deficit countries to control the international financial 
transactions of their citizens. Such control results immediately in the virtual 
elimination of imports. This impasse creates the situation from which bi- 
lateral exchange clearing-agreements automatically emerge.*° 

The familiar bilateral agreements of the 1930's and 1940's allow between 
the two parties to the agreement that amount of trade that pays for itself. The 
balancing of trade that the two-country agreements achieve has the advantage 
of eliminating the transfer of international reserves. International trade that 
is controlled by bilateral agreements also provides more stable trading rela- 
tionships and a greater volume of trade in relation to the situation of inter- 
national anarchy that exists when most of the countries prohibit imports out 
of fear of unemployment and loss of international reserves. 

When bilateral clearing-agreements are criticized, the critics often com- 
pare the economic results of bilateralism with the results of free multilateral 
trade under classical conditions.** Such a comparison gives the impression 
that bilateralism is restrictive as measured by the liberal system it replaces, 
whereas, historically, the system of bilateral trade that developed in the 
1930's and reappeared after the Second World War represented an attempt 
to liberalize stifling unilateral exchange-controls. 

Even though it is perhaps more accurate to compare bilateralism with uni- 
lateral exchange-control and with the tendency toward trade prohibition 


18 For description and analysis of bilateral exchange-clearing arrangements in the 1930's, 
see Paul Einzig, The Exchange Clearing System (London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1935). 
Howard S. Ellis, Exchange Control in Central Europe (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1941). Allen T. Bonnell, German Control over International Economic Relations, 
1930-1940 (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1940). 

19 Gardner Patterson and Judd Polk, “The Emerging Pattern of Bilateralism,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (November, 1947), 118-42. 

20 Einzig, The Exchange Clearing System, 53-55. 

21 Howard S. Ellis, ‘“Bilateralism and the Future of International Trade,” Essays in In- 
ternational Finance (Princeton University, Summer, 1945), 8. 
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than with classical multilateralism, the losses of bilateralism as compared 
with the multilateral ideal are important. An enumeration of such losses is 
the necessary first step in devising a better system of control. 

The most important loss of bilateralism stems from the necessity of bi- 
lateral balancing. Most trading nations will not, in the absence of govern- 
ment control, maintain a bilateral balance with their trading partners. On 
the contrary, prior to 1930 the trading nations belonged to a single system of 
multilateral balancing. Therefore, enforced bilateralism means a distortion 
of trade, presumably from the most economical channels to less economical 
ones. In other words, bilateralism means that importers and exporters can- 
not always buy and sell in their best markets. 

In addition to the distorted effects of two-country exchange clearing as 
compared with multilateralism, there is a strong assumption that the volume 
of international trade under bilateralism will be smaller than under multi- 
lateral arrangements. This assumption is based on the League of Nations’ 
estimate that 25 per cent of merchandise trade in 1928 required multilateral 
balancing.** The conclusion that bilateral trade reduces the volume of trade 
is based on the assumption that all of the trade subject to multilateral balanc- 
ing will not take place in the relatively unprofitable markets that bilateralism 
requires. This point can be demonstrated by using a three-country triangle. 
Multilateralism allows country A to pay for imports from B with exports to 
C. Bilateralism forces A to match imports and exports with both B and C. A 
wishes to buy from B, but B is a poor market for A’s goods. Therefore, it is 
assumed that A’s imports from B will be reduced under bilateralism, for they 
must conform to A’s exports to B. C is a good market for A’s goods but A 
does not wish to buy very much from C, Therefore, it is assumed that A's 
exports to C will be reduced in order to match the small volume of imports 
from C. 


Vv 


The problem, then, is the construction of a better institutional arrange- 
ment than bilateralism. Any agreement would be considered better if it al- 
lowed the same governmental control over international balances yet caused 
less distortion of trade and allowed a greater volume of trade. International 
monetary blocs are proposed as preferred alternatives to bilateralism, for they 
combine the required control with some of the gains of free multilateral 
trade. 

The operation of a simplified bloc arrangement can be demonstrated by 
again making use of the three-country triangle. In addition to A’s export 
balance with C and import balance from B, C normally has an export bal- 


22 League of Nations,, The Network of World Trade, 87. 
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ance with B in the absence of bilateral restrictions. Under the bloc arrange- 
ment, the exchange-control authorities in each country discontinue their 
bilateral clearing-agreements with the exchange-control authorities of the 
other two countries. A central three-country clearing agency is established 
that maintains a record of the transactions of the three countries with each 
other. So long as each country’s exports with the other bloc members equal 
the imports from the other members, multilateral clearing is possible without 
the necessity of shifting international reserves. Country A can now maintain 
an export surplus with C and an import surplus with B. In short, all coun- 
tries can buy and sell in more profitable markets than under the regime of 
bilateralism. 

It is true that the export and import surpluses under the bloc arrangement 
will not be as large as they would be if classical multilateralism existed. The 
balances are smaller under the bloc arrangement because A’s export balance 
with C is limited by C’s export balance with B, which is limited by B’s export 
balance with A. The size of the balances can be no larger than the smallest 
balance.** Perhaps a clearer expression of this proposition is that the smallest 
bilateral balance of trade determines the magnitude of the bilateral balances 
of all three sides of the triangle. 

Finally, the control that the member governments exercise over the for- 
eign transactions of their respective economies is not necessarily less under 
the bloc arrangement than under bilateralism. The respective exchange-con- 
trol authorities may continue to control all transactions. The importers pay 
domestic currency to the exchange-control agency and the proceeds of the 
collections from importers are used to pay domestic currency to the export- 
ers. Foreign-currency transactions may be eliminated just as under bilateral 
clearing. The main difference is that, under the bloc, the exchange-control 
authorities are concerned only with an over-all balance with all the bloc 
members rather than with a bilateral balance with each member. 

The preliminary requirements for a better arrangement than bilateralism 
were that the alternative system must allow the same control as bilateralism 
and greater liberalization of trade. Since the international monetary bloc 
meets these requirements, the proposal of the bloc as a preferred arrange- 
ment is tentatively justified. 


Conclusions 


The Sterling Area and European Payments Union differ in development 
and organization, yet the membership of the United Kingdom in both inter- 
national monetary blocs merges the two blocs into one large multilateral pay- 


23 If an arrangement is made for transferring gold and other international reserves to 
cover uncleared balances, then perfect multilateral clearing is not necessary. Or, if surpluses 
are matched by loans to the deficit countries, perfect multilateral clearing is not necessary. 
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ments area. The continued coexistence of these two blocs in the postwar 
years provides substantial evidence that the international monetary bloc is a 
workable device for achieving a greater international division of labor. 

This paper concludes that the international monetary bloc is consistent 
with the realities of the times while allowing an approximation of the ideal 
classical pattern of international trade. The international monetary bloc per- 
mits the amount of control that governments find necessary in order to meet 
their political commitments to maintain domestic full-employments and a 
balanced international account. The bloc device also provides an institutional 
framework for conducting multilateral trade, which results in a greater 
amount of international specialization and a greater volume of international 
trade. 

When the classical model serves as the basis for evaluation, the interna- 
tional monetary bloc is a restrictive device, resulting in an uneconomic use 
of the world’s resources. However, when more realistic theoretical criteria 
are used for testing, the international monetary bloc emerges as a work- 
able device for freeing trade within the bloc and bringing about a more 
economical use of the world’s resources. 





Posthospital Social Adjustment 
of Former Mental Patients 
from Two Arkansas Counties 


DONALD D. STEWART 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


Tas PAPER is a preliminary report of extended research into the problems 
associated with mental illness—and, more specifically, with the problems of 
posthospital adjustment of mental patients in Arkansas. A monograph re- 
porting on a part of this research has been published’ and another is in 
process of preparation. The purpose of this paper is to present, in summary 
form, a part of the data of the two monographs and to analyze these data 
from an approach somewhat different from that of the monographs. 

The basic sample for this research was composed of 1,054 patients ad- 
mitted to the Arkansas State Hospital from Washington and Jefferson 
counties in the period 1930-48. Of the 1,054, there were 363 who had died 
in the hospital, either on first or subsequent admission. An additional 139 
were known to have died between the period of release from the hospital and 
the time of the field work of the study. There were 146 who were hospital- 
ized in Arkansas State Hospital at the time of the field work, and 10 were 
known to be in other mental institutions. The total of these three groups— 
those who died in the hospital, those known to have died after release, and 
those hospitalized at the time of the field work—was 658. Although there 
was some information on all of the remaining 396, detailed information 
was available for only 299. These more complete data include not only ma- 
terial from the hospital records, but also the reports of interviews with the 
families and friends of these 299 former mental patients who were still 


Note.—This paper is the product of research undertaken jointly by the Arkansas State 
Hospital, the Arkansas State Board of Health, and the University of Arkansas and supported, 
in part, by Research Grant M-499 from the National Institute of Mental Health of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Public Health Service. The field work and a part of the statistical 
analysis of this project was under the supervision of Leta McKinney Adler. However, re- 
sponsibility for the report rests with the author. 

1 Leta McKinney Adler, James W. Coddington, and Donald D. Stewart, Mental Illness 
in Washington County, Arkansas: Incidence, Recovery, and Posthospital Adjustment, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Institute of Science and Technology, Research Series No. 23 ( Fayette- 
ville, University of Arkansas, 1952). 
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living. It is with an analysis of the posthospital social adjustment of this 
group that this paper is primarily concerned. 

The analysis of posthospital social adjustment, as defined here, involves 
the consideration of adjustment in three areas—occupation, family and mari- 
tal status, and group participation, as measured by participation in formally 
organized groups and in home-visiting. The interviewees were also asked for 
an estimate of changes in the mental condition of the former patient since 
discharge from the hospital. There was no attempt to interview the former 
patients, and they were not given psychiatric examination or any other kind. 

For the purpose of this presentation, 277 of the 299 former patients have 
been divided into three posthospital “adjustment groups,” to be referred to 
as the ‘adjusted,’ which included 88 of the group, the “‘partially adjusted,” 
numbering 96, and the ‘“‘unadjusted,”’ numbering 93.” It should be noted 
that the concept of social adjustment, as used here, relates to this particular 
group of former mental patients and does not relate, necessarily, either to a 
population of nonpatients® or to the total population of patients admitted to 
mental hospitals. In fact, one of the conclusions from the monographs cited 
above is that the living, former patient group chosen for study here is se- 
lected and quite atypical of this latter group. The released patients cannot be 
compared, in terms of adjustment, with the nonpatient population, for in- 
formation on the adjustment—occupational, family, marital, social, and 
other—for a comparable nonpatient population is not available. What is at- 
tempted here is the analysis of differences within a comparatively small sam- 
ple of former patients on the assumption that this analysis may provide some 
insight into the general problem of the resocialization of the mentally ill. 

Although time-and-space limitations do not permit a detailed description 
of the criteria for classification of former patients into one or another of the 
three categories mentioned above, some amplification of these criteria is 
necessary. The person classified as “‘adjusted’’ is regularly employed, if male, 
or, if female, performs home or other duties satisfactorily. If married, he is 
rated as ‘very happy”’ or “happy” in marriage. If unmarried, he gets along 
“very well’ or “pretty well’ with other family members. In either case, the 
adjusted former patient either is shown some special consideration or is 
“treated as if never ill’ by his family and others in the community. As to the 
estimate of his mental condition, he has been improving or has remained 
“about the same’’ since first release from the hospital. 

The “partially adjusted”’ person is like the adjusted except for one—and 


2 Because of incompleteness in data, 22 of the 299 could not be classified in one of these 
three categories. 

8 The term “nonpatient,” as used here, refers to any person who has never been a patient 
in a mental hospital. 
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an unspecified—criterion. That is, the partially adjusted differs from the 
adjusted in one aspect of one or another of the areas of adjustment here con- 
sidered. The most common difference was occupational, for 50 of the par- 
tially adjusted males were reported as being only irregularly employed or as 
unernployed, and 6 of the females were reported as “doing nothing.” An- 
other 18 were reported as unadjusted in some aspect of marital or family 
relationships, and still another 18 in one or another of the aspects of social 
participation considered in the study. To complete the total of 96, there were 
4 who were reported as having deteriorated in mental condition since hos- 
pital discharge. 

The former patient classified as “‘unadjusted’’ differed from those classi- 
fied as ‘‘adjusted’’ in at least two of the criteria considered. For all but 6 of 
the 93 of this category, one of these differences was in occupational adjust- 
ment. The second most common difference, involving 68 of this group, was 
in social participation, including both visiting behavior and organizational 
memberships. There were 52 who were reported as having some difficulty in 
adjustment to family or marital situations, and 18 whose mental condition 
was reported as having deteriorated since hospital discharge. As noted above, 
the unadjusted differed from the adjusted in at least two criteria; there were 

2 who differed in three or more. The need for further hospitalization for 
some of these patients was evident and, as a matter of fact, some have since 
been rehospitalized. 

A number of differences between the former patients of the various cate- 
gories have been noted—that is, differences apart from the criteria on which 
classification in these categories was made. The analysis of these differences 
may be considered to be, in a sense, the tentative conclusions of this study. 

First, there are certain census-type characteristics associated with the inci- 
dence of mental illness, with the prospect of release after hospitalization, and 
with favorable posthospital adjustment. For example, for this segment of 
population, females had a lower incidence rate than males, a better prospect 
for release if hospitalized, and a better prospect for favorable posthospital 
adjustment. Negroes had a lower incidence rate than whites, a poorer pros- 
pect for release from the hospital, but a slightly better chance for favorable 
adjustment. Those over fifty-five years of age had a higher incidence rate, 
with practically no prospect for release, once hospitalized, but the median 
ages at the time of first admission were almost the same for all three post- 
hospital-adjustment categories. That is to say, although age is related to ad- 
mission and release, it is not, except for the very old, a factor in the deter- 
mination of the posthospital level of adjustment. Of course, these and 
other differences of this order among the various adjustment categories were 
associated with somewhat more subtle differences of a socio-psychological 
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nature, but their presence does suggest the possibility that prediction tables 
for the forecasting of posthospital adjustment might be constructed with data 
from the study of a more nearly adequate sample. 

Second, although the interviews on which this report is based were pri- 
marily concerned with posthospital adjustment and not with hospital ex- 
perience, certain aspects of the latter are associated with the former. One 
obvious point may be mentioned: the period of time between the onset of 
illness and actual hospitalization was related to posthospital adjustment. 
Those patients who underwent shorter periods between the development of 
symptoms and hospitalization had a much better prospect for release from 
the hospital and for favorable posthospital adjustment than those for whom 
this period was longer. Psychiatrists, mental hygienists, and others inter- 
ested in mental health have reported this to be the case for some time, but 
there is surprisingly little statistical evidence to support this claim. 

The number of former patients of this sample who had been hospitalized 
with any particular mental diagnosis was small, and generalization concern- 
ing the association between diagnosis and posthospital adjustment is im- 
possible, but certain relationships may be noted. The largest group was 
composed of the 53 who had been admitted with the diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia. Almost half of this group were classified as unadjusted, and the rest 
were about evenly divided between the partially adjusted and adjusted 
groups. For the second largest group—the 23 who had been admitted with 
manic-depressive psychoses—almost half were classified as partially ad- 
justed, and for the remainder, the adjusted outnumbered the unadjusted by 
more than two to one. As noted above, those whose age exceeds fifty-five 
have comparatively poor prospects for hospital release, but there were 17 
who had been hospitalized with disorders commonly associated with ad- 
vanced age, that is, psychosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile psy- 
choses. Nine of the 17 were classified as unadjusted, 7 as partially adjusted, 
and only 1 as adjusted. At the other extreme, the group which had the high- 
est percentage classified as adjusted were the 21 who had been admitted 
with involutional psychoses, with 57.1 per cent classified as adjusted and 
28.6 per cent as partially adjusted. It may be noted that the symptoms of this 
form of mental illness are apparently the most readily recognizable by the 
lay public and the general practitioner, for patients admitted with this diag- 
nosis had the shortest median period between the onset of illness and 
hospitalization. 

Although it may be somewhat brash for a sociologist not clinically 
trained to attempt evaluation of the hospital treatment, one point may be 
noted. The Arkansas State Hospital affords all patients the therapy to be 
gained from nursing care and custodial supervision, appropriately assigned 
tasks, treatment for physical disability, and a regular hospital routine. Of 
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the total group considered here, about a quarter had received additional 
treatment—both electric and insulin shock, hydrotherapy, lobotomy, anti- 
luetic treatment, and similar treatment—designated here, for purposes of 
convenience, as medical therapy. Whether the patient receives or does not 
receive such additional therapy is related to prospects for hospital release, for 
the released group does include a substantially greater proportion of those so 
treated. The adjusted group included a larger proportion who had received 
the medical therapy than did the partially adjusted or the unadjusted groups, 
and the difference in proportion between the adjusted and unadjusted was 
significant at the .05 level. Such evidence as this, however, should be consid- 
ered merely suggestive of the effectiveness of such treatment. The fact is that 
the number from this sample who received any one specific form of treat- 
ment—electric shock, for example—was too small for meaningful analysis. 

The third general difference among the third group was the result of 
whether the former patient had returned to a rural or urban environment. 
The rate of admission to the hospital was higher for urban than rural resi- 
dents and former urban residents had a better prospect for release than 
former rural residents, but the two groups did not differ significantly in post- 
hospital adjustment. However, the place of posthospital residence, as com- 
pared with that of prehospital residence, was associated with the level of 
posthospital adjustment. More specifically, the group which had the largest 
proportion of released patients classified as adjusted were those 59 who had 
been admitted from an urban area and who were living in a rural area at the 
time of the interview. Although detailed case studies were not made, the 
evidence indicated that these were rural-to-urban migrants who had broken 
down in the latter environment but who, on return to the rural environment 
in the posthospital period, had made a successful adjustment. The other three 
groups considered—those who had entered from, and returned to, an urban 
environment, those who had entered from, and returned to, a rural environ- 
ment, and those who had entered from a rural environment but were living 
in an urban environment at the time of the field interview—did not have any 
markedly disproportionate shares of any posthospital-adjustment category. 

The relationship of posthospital and prehospital residence to posthospital 
level of adjustment was also analyzed from a somewhat different approach, 
that is, in terms of the “living situation” of the former patient. Living with 
the same—or with different persons—after hospitalization as compared with 
before hospitalization was not related to posthospital adjustment for the en- 
tire group, but was related for certain diagnostic groups. As has been indi- 
cated, the number of cases who had been hospitalized for any specific diag- 
nosis was small. However, of the 53 schizophrenics, almost all of them classi- 
fied as adjusted or partially adjusted were living in a family environment 
different from that at the time of first commitment, whereas the majority of 
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those classified as unadjusted had returned to the prehospital environment. 
The same situation was true, generally, with patients hospitalized with 
manic-depressive psychoses and the diagnosis ‘‘alcoholism, without psy- 
chosis.”’ However, it would appear that this is not the case with patients hos- 
pitalized with disorders commonly classified as ‘‘organic’’—general paresis, 
for example—for the posthospital adjustment of such patients does not ap- 
pear to be related to whether or not they return to the prehospital environ- 
ment. It should be noted that these data are merely suggestive, and any con- 
clusions concerning this matter must await further—and more thorough— 
investigation. 

A fourth general difference may be noted. As has been mentioned, the 
sample studied included patients first hospitalized in the period 1930-48. 
The major field work of the study was done during 1949 and 1950. At this 
time some of the former patients had not been hospitalized for as long as 15 
years, and the median period between their last release and the field inter- 
views for the entire sample was 6.8 years. Of the group who had been re- 
leased longer than the median period, 41.3 per cent could be classified as ad- 
justed, as compared with 21.7 per cent of those who had been released less 
than the median period. The fact is that the latter group included the ma- 
jority of the chronic cases, those who had made two or more unsuccessful at- 
tempts at posthospital adjustment. The records of such patients indicate that 
rehospitalization customarily takes place a comparatively short time after re- 
lease, and the difficulties in adjustment are difficulties of the immediate post- 
hospital period, By contrast, it appears that the patient who is able to work 
out an adjustment in this period without being rehospitalized has a better 
prospect for eventual recovery. 

As indicated at a number of points in this paper, the method of the study 
was such as to preclude the possibility of significant generalizations from 
such conclusions. Briefly, the conclusions reached are as follows: 

1. About a third of this sample of former mental patients living have 
made an adjustment which appears to be within the range of normal, socially 
acceptable behavior; another third are so poorly adjusted as to give evidence 
of need of further hospitalization; the remaining third are in an intermediate 
position with reference to posthospital adjustment, as defined here. 

2. Certain age, sex, race, diagnostic, and similar groupings of mental pa- 
tients appear to have comparatively poor prospects for favorable posthospital 
adjustment. The existence of such differences suggests the possibility of con- 
structing prediction scales, similar in form and orientation to the parole pre- 
diction-scales of the criminologists, which might be useful in the administra- 
tion of such programs of posthospital assistance as are available. 

3. Place of residence, including both the rural and urban aspects and the 
more intimate association, is a factor of some significance for the adjustment 
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of the former mental patient. The data presented here are tentative, but they 
do indicate that a more intensive sociological investigation might be helpful, 
not only in the analysis of the outcome of mental illness but also in the 
inquiry into its etiology. 

4. Although the level of posthospital adjustment has been considered 
here, generally, as a status, such adjustment is, in point of fact, a process. The 
rather sketchy evidence presented here seems to indicate that the crucial pe- 
riod in this process is the immediate posthospital period. However, there 
appears to be need for careful case histories, based upon repeated interviews 
and extended observation, before meaningful generalization can be made on 
the course of this process. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that some of the factors associated with 
posthospital adjustment of these former patients are obvious, that they are 
what would be expected; others are somewhat more subtle. The intention of 
this report is to suggest at least some of the less obvious. 





Indian Economists and 
Economic Development 


EDWARD R. KITTRELL 
HOWARD COLLEGE 


Tas PRESENT economic development of the underdeveloped countries is 
not mere imitation of the advanced technological methods of industrialized 
countries; it is, rather, a revolution in the social-cultural milieu and subse- 
quent attitudes toward the physical environment. As such, it must be en- 
visaged against a broader, historical perspective. 

Concretely, Western literature on current economic development proceeds 
in terms of recommendations to underdeveloped countries on economic mat- 
ters concerning the modernization programs of such countries. The popular 
impression, particularly with respect to the Eastern world, regards these 
areas as permeated with mystic asceticism where material desires are con- 
sidered. The resulting low premium seemingly placed on economics in the 
Eastern value-scale implies that a slow pace of economic change may be nec- 
essary as well as, for instance, the directing of investment toward small-scale 
cottage industry as against the establishment of an industrial system in the 
manner of Western economies. 

However, this reluctance to recognize adequately some basic economic as- 
pects of the problem may not be wholly justified. Thus, the object of this 
paper is to gain a better perspective of Eastern thought, particularly Indian 
economic thought, and to ascertain what they think of the economic aspect 
in Indian culture; admittedly the East may be just mirroring Western thought 
as a result of long cultural contact and most often of submission. Neverthe- 
less, in this paper the chief consideration is the current state of Indian 
thought, regardless of its political source. 

To limit the discussion, a study of economic wants as depicted in Indian 
economic literature will be considered. The primary justification is that want 
aspiration is a basic trait that reveals the degree of acquisitiveness in the cul- 
ture, a type of trait often singled out as imposing self-abnegating limitations, 
for the problem in many underdeveloped countries is not just getting real 


Nore.—Earlier drafts of this paper have benefited from the criticism of Professors Colin 
Clark, Louis Massingnon, Simon Rottenburg, and T. W. Schultz. Professor Earl J. Hamilton 
also gave valuable assistance. However, the writer bears full responsibility for any errors 
herein. 
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income into the hands of buyers but of adjusting their wants upwards, im- 
planting the desire for a wider range of goods and services. This desidera- 
tum, probably the foremost cultural (moral ) condition for economic growth, 
has been forcefully stated by Helleiner: 


To the extent that the ascetic deliberately reduces all his wants to those minimum 
requirements, his practice of renunciation is not only an alternative to wealth 
getting but actually militates against economic progress. For, if man concentrates 
his efforts on the control of his self, he is not likely to pay much attention to 
making additions to, and improving, the means of want satisfaction. You cannot 
renounce “the kingdom of the world and the glory thereof’’ and yet retain an in- 
terest in their aggrandizement. A civilization that succumbs to the fascination of 
asceticism and embraces religious or philosophical gospels of self-denial is not 
likely to increase its wealth very much. A society that is dominated by ascetic ideals 
will, generally, be less interested in accumulation and innovation than one whose 
numbers give free rein to their appetites.” 


Hence, any light added on this subject by Indian economists as formula- 
tors of substantive, empirical propositions is doubly important. As a point of 
reference, Western theoretical reflections on wants and activities will be sur- 
veyed briefly; thereafter the development of Indian economic philosophy 
will be added. The inferences from this somewhat broader emphasis will 
form the conclusion. 


I 


The triumph in the West of the British empiricists, particularly with re- 
gard to Lockean epistemology and associationist psychology, introduced so- 
ciety anew to the problem of stability and order. Especially was the recog- 
nition of the consequence of random wants or ends necessary. We know the 
problem was circumvented by the doctrine of the harmony of interest; yet 
the instability engendered has been overshadowed because of the implica- 
tions that this nominalism has for political theory and the subsequent frame 
of mind it entails. 

By denying that the mind has the ability to grasp ultimate truths, indeed, 
by making all knowledge suspect, tolerance became inevitable, and the re- 
sultant randomness of ends became reflected in marked creative activity, sus- 
ceptibility to change, adventure, and use of the imagination. Such a mental 
climate, intertwined with the decline and fall of religion as the chief instru- 


1 Elizabeth E. Hoyt, “Want Development in Underdeveloped Areas,” Journal of Political 
Economy, LIX (June, 1951), 194-202; cf. Simon Rottenberg, “Income and Leisure in an 
Underdeveloped Economy,” sbid., LX (April, 1952), 95-101; Simon Kuznets, Economic 
Change (New York, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1953), chap. 8, cited hereafter as 
Economic Change. 

2 Karl F. Helleiner, ‘The Moral Conditions of Economic Growth,” Journal of Economic 
History, XI (Spring, 1951), 100. 
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ment of social control, has given rise to a unique cultural phenomenon—the 
acquisitive society, based upon the rise of the ethic of sanctioning wealth- 
getting as such, and upon the fall of the sin of acquisitiveness. 

Ensuing economic thought, however, generalized this unique situation of 
the past three hundred years into a teleological interpretation. Thus, in 1776, 
Adam Smith remarks on that innate propensity in man to desire and improve 
himself.’ It is even more pronounced in McCulloch’s Principles;* but the 
most forthright expression of it is in Bastiat’s Harmonies. Writing on the 
spontaneity and infinite variety of human wants, he says: 


It is a phenomenon well worthy of remark, how quickly, by continuous satis- 
faction, what was at first only a vague desire becomes a taste, and what was only 
a taste is transferred into a want, and even a want of the most imperious kind. . . . 
We may find fault with this disposition which nature has given to our organs; 
but our censure will not make it the less universal. We find it existing among all 
nations, ancient and modern, savage and civilized, at the antipodes as at home. 
We cannot explain civilization without it; and when a disposition of the human 
heart is thus proved to be universal and indestructible social science cannot put it 
aside, or refuse to take it into account.® 


The deeply embedded climate of opinion evoked his condemnation of the 
doctrine that wants are an immutable quantity: ‘The wants of the four- 
teenth century, whether with reference to food, or lodging, or instruction, 


were not at all the wants of ours, and we may safely predict that ours will 
not be the wants of our descendants.’’* 

Concomitantly, there was recognition of the adventure spirit, the desire 
for interesting activity—the desire being more fundamental than the achieve- 
ment, the means really the end. The modern propagator of this doctrine is 
F. H. Knight. However, he recognizes the uniqueness of this process and 
places more emphasis upon the economic system’s generating these new 
wants, desires, and activities itself—that is, upon the role of institutions to 
be opinion-forming, instead of just being formed by opinion. 

Moreover, moral-ethical suppositions enter the classical framework. The 
goal of maximum output was a means; the end was to develop better men in 
the maximizing process, men capable of acquiring independence, self-re- 
liance, and self-discipline. To Alfred Marshall, the advancing stages of 
civilization were characterized in their economic aspects as the adjusting of 
higher wants to higher activities that formed man’s character through indus- 
try, frugality, enterprise, and the like. Finally, the basis of the good life, it 


8 Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (New 
York, Modern Library, Cannan ed., 1904), Bk. II, chap. 3, p. 329. 

4 J. R. McCulloch, Principles of Political Economy (Edinburg, 1843), 75, 77, 265. 

5 Frédéric Bastiat, Harmonies of Political Economy (London, John Murray, 1860), 51-32. 

6 [bid., 54. 
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was agreed, was built upon acquisition of the basic economic necessities." 

The upshot of this discussion is, for our purposes, that the climate of 
opinion did not become anticommercial; and, in the United States particu- 
larly, “‘profit,’’ ‘‘competition,’’ and even “speculation” have not until re- 
cently been derogatory terms. The moral of capitalism has been accepted in 
the light of the system’s inner nature of growth, change, and consequent risk 
(and is, indeed, conducive to it). 

Thus, two famous theories of profits—those of Knight and Schumpeter— 
emphasized the nature of profit as inherently conjoined with change, growth, 
or uncertainty.* Although Knight also strongly argued against the functional 
distribution of the product as connoting any moral right, yet these two the- 
ories can be easily rationalized as giving the entrepreneur the “right’’ to 
profit because of his risk-bearing, or uncertainty (Knight), and superior 
ability or hard work in rearranging the productive factors, thus gaining per- 
sonal remuneration in the process (Schumpeter). 

Schumpeter gives particular emphasis to the climate of opinion and fore- 
sees that capitalism is generating its own downfall through creation, among 
other things, of an intellectual vested interest opposed to the profit (capi- 
talist) system.®° 

With such considerations in mind, we turn to a study of Indian economics 
in regard to views there on wants and aspirations. Of course, parallels can- 
not be precisely drawn. Yet insights can be gained as to the facets of this in- 
tellectual sphere that are conducive to economic development after the pat- 
tern of Western countries; at the same time, limitations upon following 
Western patterns must be realized; the limits of induced cultural change may 
then be more clearly understood. 

It would be highly impertinent for us to adamantly avow that “‘our ways 
must become their ways’; it would be just as impertinent, however, to con- 
sider only the development of our natural resources without the ideological 


7 George J. Stigler, Five Lectures on Economic Principles (London, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1949), 1-6; Alec L. Macfie, Economic Efficiency and Social Welfare (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1943), chap. 1; Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8th ed. (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1948), 83-91, passim; Talcot Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action (Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1949), chap. 4. 

8 F. H. Knight, Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit (London, 7th impression, 1949); J. A. 
Schumpeter, The Theory of Economic Development (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1934). 

® Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy, 2d ed. (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948), 
145-55. See also Donald Dewey, ‘‘Professor Schumpeter on Socialism: The Case of Britain,” 
Journal of Political Economy, LVIII (June, 1950). Indeed, the Western world has its tra- 
dition of those who question the value of technological change; for a summary of such views, 
see Yale Brozen, “The Value of Technological Change,” Ethics, An International Journal of 
Social, Political, and Legal Philosophy, LXII (July, 1952), 249-65, cited hereafter as “Value 
of Technological Change.” Those who question the value, however, represent but a forceful 
minority against the dominant trend. 
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framework within which rapid economic progress has been achieved in the 
West—an impertinency that seems to be more frequent of late. 


II 


In contrast to the empiricist inclination of the West, the East’s theories 
about knowledge have emphasized that intuition and the ultimate value of 
life are given to those who renounce the world, yet acquiesce and concede to 
it, in the end attaining kevala-jaina and the stage of samadhi. The absence of 
randomness of ends, the type of activity decreed, and the resulting sup- 
pression of wants produced a philosophy that has been the antithesis of that 
of Western man. So it is we find a distinguished Indian scholar writing: 


From the beginning of her history, India has adored and idealized, not soldiers 
and statesmen, not men of science and leaders of industry, not even poets and 
philosophers, who influence the world by their deeds or by their words, but those 
rarer and more cloistered spirits, whose greatness lies in what they are and not 
in what they do; men who have stamped infinity on the thought and life of the 
country, men who have added to the invisible forces of goodness in the world. 
To a world given over to the pursuit of power and pleasure, wealth and glory, 
they declare the reality of the unseen world and the call of the spiritual task. 
Their self-possession and self-command, their strange deep wisdom, their ex- 
quisite courtesy, their humility and gentleness of soul, their abounding humanity, 
proclaim that the destiny of man is to know himself and thereby further the uni- 
versal life of which he is an integral element.'° 


How can we rise above the present vision of the world with its anarchic in- 
dividualism, its economic interpretations of history, and materialist view of life? 
This world of maya has thrown our consciousness out of focus. We must shift the 
focus of consciousness and see better and more. The way to growth lies through 
an increasing impersonality, through the unifying of the self with a greater than 
the self. Prayer, worship, meditation, as well as philosophy, art, and literature, 
help to revive and purify the inner being and predispose it to the contact with the 


divine."" 


Turning to Indian economists proper and betraying my ethnocentrism, I 
must declare the theories of Mehta unfamiliar, to say the least. Briefly, he 
begins with the familiar dictum that economics can be described as the sci- 
ence of human behavior considered as maximizing given ends, that is to say, 
maximizing utility. But since utility is obtained by removing wants, utility 
consists in the removal of pain, since unsatisfied wants cause pain. More- 


10S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, 2d ed. (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1940) 35. For a more empirical illustration, see the quotation from Young- 
hill Kang’s The Grass Roof, quoted in F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1950), 314-15. 

11 Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, 48. 
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over, satisfied wants give rise to more wants, or what is the same thing, to 
pains; so it follows, the fewer the wants the less the pain. Therefore he con- 
cludes: 


For the short-sighted person the science of economics, therefore, consists in the 
study of human behavior considered as an effort directed at the attainment of the 
end of maximizing utility at any given time. For the man with better foresight 
economics is the science that studies human behavior as the effort to minimize 
pain in the long run, or in other words, as an endeavor to gain freedom from 
want.*? 


Economics then becomes a science devoted to a study of reaching the state 
of wantlessness—and the real end of activities is in finding in such flight 
from pain the goal of perfection. Now one does not give up all his wants at 
once but discards some at different states in his development toward per- 
fection. Then the remaining wants will be subject to the maximum-position 
principle of equimarginal utilities. This, then, is the scope of economics— 
and in wider perspective, it is severely delimited, “for it is not certain that 
when the final end is absolute state of wantlessness it would be necessary to 
apply the principle of equi-marginal utilities even within limited spheres.’’** 

If Mehta's analysis reflects very obvious forebodings for economic devel- 
opment, an even more encompassing analysis of the strivings for the organic 
whole and the aesthetic continuum in the economic sphere is found in the 
works of Radhakamal Mukerjee, who has most eloquently pleaded for pres- 
ervation of the rural village, the integration of classes and occupations, cau- 
tion as to specialization, and the desire for the small shop: ‘In the employ- 
ment of man, she, India, will limit division of labor when it is destructive 
of culture and social ethics; she will not sacrifice real well-being in the in- 
terests of concentrated production. She will not adopt the Western system 
of production when it will not be conducive to the social health.”"** And 
this ‘social health’’ is found in India’s ‘transcendental ideas of life.” Though 
saying that India will equalize wealth more than will capitalist countries, 


12 J. K. Mehta, Advanced Economic Theory (Delhi, Premier Publishing Co., 1948), 8. 
In a favorable review of Mehta's book, the reviewer concludes with this statement concerning 
Mehta's analysis: “Our constant endeavor should be to discard all wants and attain happiness. 
But will it now lead to stagnation of all economic activity? Yes, that is so. But we do not 
want more activity. The lesser the wants the lesser the pain and the greater the happiness. 
By adopting this view our Economics will become a part of Religion; and Economics will 
teach the same maxims and principles which are taught in our books of religion. Then the 
blind pursuit for money and the greed of accumulation will vanish and we shall be happier 
and better. As has already been pointed out we shall, at a later stage of our development, cease 
to take birth in the world and shall become one with God.’”’—Shri Marayon Agarwala, “A 
Religious Interpretation of Economics,” Indian Journal of Economics, XXXVI (October, 
1945), 302. 

18 Mehta, Advanced Economic Theory, 13. 

14 The Foundations of Indian Economics (London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1916), 449. 
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will give full and varied employments and farming land, among other 
things, Mukerjee proudly says of the Indian conscience and spirit: 


The West believes in the multiplicity of wants, in the progressive expansion of 
wants serving as a spear and stimulus to creative and productive activity, and to 
further mastery. India practices the art of simplifying her natural wants, so that 
she may be more self-centered and self-sufficient, and may cultivate her moral 
and spiritual life with greater leisure and assiduity. The West begins to feel 
the pressure of her multiplying wants, and in the feverish pursuit of the ma- 
terials and instruments of satisfaction she begins to realize that she is missing 
that inward satisfaction which is the end and goal. India can never wholly lose 
her discipline of the limitation of wants and the concentration of activities for 
the development of the soul. To India the mystery and grandeur of the limit- 
less vistas of the development of the soul are far more inspiring and fascinating 
than the mastery over external physical nature.’ 


Indeed, Mukerjee attests to historicism in regard to India—the treating of 
economic principles not with universal validity but as delimited by a specific 
socio-economic context. In other words, understanding Indian economics, 
so-called, or the Indian point of view, requires an understanding of the so- 
cial and economic structure of India, not of the West; hence Western eco- 
nomic principles are of very limited value. But it was Ranade, famous spokes- 
man on Indian economic problems, who received claim for synthesizing the 
Indian point of view in economics. Citing one by one the premises of clas- 
sical economics, Ranade asserts: 


As these assumptions do not absolutely hold good of even the most advanced 
Societies, it is obvious that in Societies like ours, they are chiefly conspicuous by 
their absence. With us an average man is, to a large extent, the very antipodes of 
the economical man. The family and the caste are more powerful than the in- 
dividual in determining his position in life. Self-interest in the shape of the 
desire of Wealth is not absent, but it is not the only nor principal motor. The Pur- 
suit of Wealth is not the only aimed-for ideal. There is neither the desire nor the 
aptitude for free and unlimited Competition except within certain predetermined 
grooves or groups. Custom and State Regulation are far more powerful than 
competition, and Status more decisive in its influence than contract. . .. The Laws 
of Social Progress in Wealth must be sought in the history of the general Social 
Evolution which is different in different countries.** 


Turning to another writer, we find a condemnation of wants and activities 
similar to those of Mukerjee and Mehta. Godbole maintains that the ques- 
tion of a high standard of life and increasing wants ultimately is resolvable 
“into the question of mental repose and overwhelming ambitions.”’ If civili- 


15 [bid., 458. 
16 Mahadev Govind Ranade, Essays on Indian Economics, 2d ed. (Madras, G. A. Nateson 


& Co., 1906), 10, 12. 
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zation is to mean real culture—altruistic development and mental refine- 
ment—then increasing wants retard rather than further civilization. He 
continues: 


This might have a ring of asceticism about it, but this condemnation of the modern 
idea of civilization is not asceticism. Asceticism is positive self -mortification, 
while the doctrine that we are trying to preach is a rational self-gratification of the 
self. The mad hunt after new wants and the means of gratifying them is irrational 
and it interferes with all higher culture." 


A life that could be glorious is made miserable because of illusory happi- 
ness. Only a change in psychology is necessary for the real happiness that is 
supplanted by friction, frustration, greed, and the like. 

Enough has been said to indicate that relatively strong voices in India 
would seemingly be opposed to the industrialization programs for India 
now being considered or planned by international bodies. More concretely, 
it is known that Gandhi did not see much that India could gain from vast 
industrialization, particularly in the Western style, and that Nehru holds 
this view.** Possibly the influence of the literature cited here has been one 
of the factors responsible for the general reluctance to center attention upon 
the basic, economic nature of the development problem. Although I do not 
wish to equate my cultural system with human nature in general, neverthe- 
less I do not think that the type of activities and wants advocated by Muker- 
jee, Mehta, and Godbole—representatives of a school of Indian thinkers— 
could be conducive to economic development. The dicta stated above abound 
with a somewhat secular monasticism; and though the strictures against 
what is sordid in Western culture should be given a receptive ear, yet their 
criticisms are often against those aspects that are conducive to economic 
growth, such as desire for change, novelty, enterprise. 

Here Whitehead’s observation reminding us that “civilization is more 
than an appreciation of the Fine Arts. We must not tie it down to museums 
and studies” is appropriate. He sees the great civilizations of the past as 
speculative, adventurous, eager for change and novelty. The study of only 
the past is inadequate, being static and promoting a decadent habit of mind; 
equilibrium or perfection is impossible; one must recede or go forward.*® 

But the picture is not too black even for one who regards the upraisal of 
wants as indispensable to the industrialization of India; for alongside the 


17 V. N. Godbole, “The Standard of Life,” Journal of the Indian Economic Society, 1 
(March, 1918), No. 1, p. 121. 

18 See the recent publication of J. C. Kumarappa’s Gandhian Economic Thought (Bombay, 
Vora & Co., Publishers, Ltd., 1951). Gandhi and Nehru would not take the extreme position 
of Mehta and Mukerjee, however. 

19 Alfred N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1933), 
352-54. 
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writers just considered on Indian economics are a growing number who 
maintain that India’s destiny lies in assimilating much of Western industrial 
culture. These writers reproach the doctrine of asceticism, and, in some 
points, outdo their Western counterparts. To this group of Indian economists 
we now turn. 


III 


In the same essay in which Ranade pleaded for a historical approach to 
Indian economic problems, he nevertheless recognized the handicap im- 
posed upon his country’s economic development by her old legacies and in- 
stitutions: ‘Our laws and Institutions favor a low standard of life, and en- 
courage subdivision and not concentration of wealth. The religious ideas of 
life condemn the ardent pursuit of wealth as a mistake to be avoided as far 
as possible. These are old legacies and inherited weaknesses.’’*® Ranade’s 
message, then, was that the future of India lies in industrialization, not in 
ruralization, as Mukerjee suggests; and industrialization must be aided and 
developed by state intervention in the economy. 

Narain expressed the opinion decades ago that only industrialism like that 
of the West could save India. The West must be met with the same weapons 
it uses against India, he argued.** Furthermore, Narain doubts the efficacy of 
any science of Indian economics per se; vast changes have come about in 
Indian agriculture and other economic structures that render Indian eco- 
nomics ‘‘a mass of statistical and other materials which would be of invalu- 
able help in the solution of Indian economic problems. But it does not mean 
a science with peculiar laws or principles, or any proposed solutions of In- 
dian economic problems, or any new method or methods of dealing with 
them." 

Singling out the type of argument presented by Mukerjee, Narain points 
in particular to Mukerjee’s philosophy on wants and activities; in his con- 
trast, he goes possibly to the other extreme. To Narain, human nature in the 
West and in India is fundamentally the same. Particularly is this true of the 
motive for economic activity. It is to be doubted whether the average Indian 
is more spiritualistic than the average Westerner, or whether Western eco- 
nomic organization is more materialistic. As to limitations of wants in India, 
this is due to poverty, not to absence of desire; there are noble Indians who 
care not for wealth, but for the vast majority of people in every country, the 
desire for wealth is one of their strongest motives to activity. To this opinion, 
Narain adds: “‘It is all very well to talk about ‘the limitless vistas of the de- 


20 Ranade, Essays on Indian Economics, 24. 

21 Brij Narain, Essays on the Indian Economic Problems (Lahore, The Ponjabee Press, 
1919), 39. 

22 [bid., 21. 
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velopment of the soul,’ in which the Indian is supposed to find his source of 
inspiration, but one should not forget that this kind of talk is unpractical, 
and that it does not help much in the solution of the real problems of the 
country.’’** 

Kale likewise maintained that ‘man does not live by bread alone. But he 
cannot live only on metaphysical speculation either.’ “* He minimizes the 
significance of any special contribution of Indian economics to economic 
principles. The contrast between India and the West is exaggerated, he af- 
firms, on the spiritual side: ‘The poverty and backwardness of India are due 
to other causes—her progress was arrested and she has not been able to 
march with the times. And this does not prove that Indian people are want- 
ing in the sense of enjoyment, or that they have no appreciation for mere 
material pleasures.”’** 

Like Narain, Kale maintains that one must distinguish between religious 
practice and theory: ‘“Though asceticism and a subordination of the body to 
the spirit have been universally held as high ideals, they have rarely influ- 
enced in that direction the life of the mass of the people in any country and 
at any time.’ The ideal may influence individual life and customs, but a 
reaction opposes its continued domination, “thus demonstrating the inherent 
human love for material pleasures.’’** Continuing, Kale notes that Hindu 
philosophy is without peer in comprehensiveness and adjustability to varied 
and varying situations, qualities that circumvent any real obstacles in the 
path toward material improvement. The Indian merchant can, with his 
Western counterpart, say ‘‘Business is business.’’** 

Increase of wants is considered desirable; a large supply of necessaries «nd 
comforts is indispensable for material progress. Moreover, Kale notes favor- 
ably that “religion and caste prejudices are steadily giving way before the 
advance of Western civilization in the country.’’** Finally, in what is the 
most modern statement reviewed, Ghosh says that much has happened 
since Ranade wrote; today economic conditions in [ndia are vastly similar to 
those of the West. He continues: 


The necessity for separate economic theories as applicable only to India is no 
longer left. As General Economics is a study of Mankind so far as his economic 
activities are concerned, its principles and theories with requisite modifications 


23 [bid., 31-32. 

24 Vamon Govind Kale, Introduction to the Study of Indian Economics (Poona, Arya- 
blushan, 1920), 18. 

25 Ibid., 25. 

26 [bid., 28-29. 

27 Ibid., 30-37. Indeed, in commenting on the compatibility of economics and the good 
life, Kale cites as authority for his logic such Westerners as Alfred Marshall (p. 22 n.); 
E. R. A. Seligman (p. 23 n.); and Henry Clay (p. 24 n.). 

28 [bid., 578. 
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will also hold good in India, because human nature is universally the same in 
fundamentals. Indian Economics cannot therefore mean simply the study of 
General Economics with illustrations from the Indian Economic life. It should 
really comprise a close scrutiny of the applicability of principles and theories of 
Political Economy in the general well-being of the Indian Population.*® 


However, Ghosh warns against the fetish of industrialization at any price. 
Specifically pointing to Pakistan, this Indian economist maintains that there 
the comparative advantage is in agriculture, and Pakistan should thus pri- 
marily exploit her agricultural resources and not concentrate all attention on 
dubious industrial projects. (The economics of this is in no manner invali- 
dated because Ghosh is from the other section of the great political division. ) 

Pillai holds that the ostensible asceticism among Indians at large is of a 
political and environmental nature: the Moghul administration and, until 
recently, the British discouraged all productivity by their exploitation and 
confiscation; internal order and security were unknown; and upraisal of 
wants was an open invitation to higher taxes, robbery, and the like; hence 
the backward-bending labor-supply function.** Since 1858, Pillai continues, 
British policy in India has leaned toward conscious economic development: 


The change in environment thus brought about, differing so radically from what 
the people have been accustomed for centuries, has not yet been fully appreciated 
by them; their isolated life in the villages, and their appalling illiteracy have stood 
in the way of their full recognition of these blessings; neverthe'ess, there has 
been born in the land a new desire for a higher plane of life, and a new surge of 
effort and endeavor, which promises to transform the economic life of the 
country, and if India’s economic tendencies have been correctly diagnosed . . . 
she is on the threshold of a fresh era in her history, an era which is to be charac- 
terized by rising material prosperity and increased productive vigor.*! 


And this accomplishment is to be achieved primarily through marked in- 
dustrialization of India. 
Thus we see two opposing schools of thought in Indian economics.** This 


29 B. B. Ghosh, Indian Economics and Pakistani Economics (Calcutta, A. Mukerjee & 
Co., Ltd., 1949), 2-3. 

80 P. Padmanabha Pillai, Economic Conditions in India (London, George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., 1925), 1-34. 

31 [bid., 34. 

82 For more on the positive viewpoints just given, see the series of articles by D. A. 
Shah, “Economic Thought in India,” Journal of the Indian Economic Society, 1, 11 (1918- 
19); T. K. Swaminathos, ‘“Wanted: A High Standard of Living,” ibid., I (December, 1918), 
No. 1. Also Rajani Kanta Dos, The Industrial Efficiency of India (London, P. S. King & 
Sons, Ltd., 1930); C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmananda, Planning for a Shortage Economy: 
The Indian Experiment (Bombay, Vora & Co., Publishers, Ltd., 1952); D. R. Gadgil, The 
Industrial Revolution of India in Recent Times (London, Oxford University Press, 1924). It 
is of further interest to note that Gadgil, in joint authorship with several Western economists 
and others, commented on the preconditions of economic progress in terms that may seem 
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writer believes the school last reviewed to be definitely predominant; indeed, 
even in the “‘ascetic’’ group, one finds economists serving as chairmen and 
advisors to various committees of the National Planning Commission— 
busily commenting upon India’s problems in much the same manner as 
their “opponents."’** This peculiar (or paradoxical) circumstance will re- 
ceive more attention below. 


IV 


The outline just presented began by inspecting one element of the West- 
ern economic structure as a point of reference—the concept of wants and ac- 
tivities. I sought to show how this idea fitted into the economic thinking of 
various Indian writers. On one side, it was noted, resentment at encroaching 
Western ideals caused extreme stands to be taken; but at the same time, the 
other side became almost too enthusiastic in its sanction. Can it be that the 
outstanding characteristic of Indian culture—synthesis and integration— 
shall become manifest here?** 

This presentation has not had as its purpose the evaluating of the ques- 
tion as to whether underdeveloped countries should continue to be raw- 


extreme to some: “Ancient philosophies have to be scrapped: old institutions have to dis- 
integrate; bonds of caste, creed and race have to be burst; and large numbers of persons who 
cannot keep up with progress have to have their expectations of a comfortable life frustrated. 
Very few communities are willing to pay the full price of rapid economic progress.” — 
Measures for the Economic Development of Underdevloped Countries (New York, United 
Nations, 1951), 15. The Journal of Indian Economics contains more recent contributions and 
debates from both schools. See especially Vols. 26-29. 

38 For example, see Industrial Finance (Vora & Co., Publishers Ltd., 1948), and Popu- 
lation (Vora & Co., Publishers Ltd., 1949). These reports, issued by the National Planning 
Committee, had respectively Mehta and Mukerjee as members; the latter was chairman of 
the pa:ticular study. 

34 One Indian economist, K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Aspects of Ancient Indian Eco- 
nomic Thought (Benares, Madras Law Journal Press, 1934, pp. i49-53), has enthusiastically 
argued that the economists and economics of ancient India avoided the errors in economic 
reasoning historically found in the West. For example, it is claimed, the ancient Indian 
economists never, among other things, adhered to the mercantilist confusion of wealth with 
money, nor made the dubious distinction between “productive” and “unproductive” labor. 
They did not give exclusive assent to either utility or cost of production as determining value; 
at the same time, the factors of production were listed as capital, labor, land, and organization 
—the last-named being not the least important. Capital is just as essential for industry as 
labor and land—the growth of wealth depends directly on both the capacity to save and 
thrift, with interest serving as an inducement to save. Moreover, social stratification and 
group organization help to extend division of labor, localization of industry and large- 
scale production—and the extension of the market is necessary. The old economists also 
“knew the importance of capitalistic production, and the impossibility of adding to capital 
unless incentive was provided.’ This scholar concludes by saying that the ancient teachings 
were retarded, when “in the ages of systematization of dogma, ethical motives were advo- 
cated in preference to economical and philosophical ideals, where extolling the killing of 
wants and the practice of asceticism had great popularity. There was a marked decline in the 
economic strength of the country.” Thus, the historical culture in economics is susceptible to 
this manifestation of integration, so some scholars imply. 
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material exporters, obtaining finished products in return, as the Kansas 
farmer obtains his Ford with his wheat, or whether they should develop 
more capitalistic production-techniques in a process encouraging a program 
of food importation. The crucial element of want aspiration pertains, re- 
gardless of the means employed. But since the actual emphasis in Indian 
economic thought is more toward industrialization, the implications of cur- 
rent Indian economic thought must be given with regard to this trend, 
though outside the scope of ‘‘wants and aspirations’; the remaining para- 
graphs of this section offer valuable insights into what is taking place. 
From the point of view of economic development, the ideological frame- 
work, at least in economics, seems in some aspects favorable. In particular, a 
puzzling, but encouraging, sign is found in the applied recommendations of 
the ‘ascetic’ school. Thus, one finds Mukerjee heading a committee that 
urges strong eugenics control, despite his histrionics on the virtues of woman 
and motherhood, and so forth, in his academic writings; moreover, Mehta is 
a member of a committee calling for greater industrialization and the like. 
In the field of population, for example, the Malthusian problem is well 
recognized, and the recommendations are more far-reaching than many seg- 
ments of the West would wish to accept, for political, religious, or other 
reasons.”* In particular, birth-control clinics are espoused, as are steriliza- 
tion of epileptics, medical-college instruction and training of women doctors 
and nurses in contraception, encouragement of local manufacture of contra- 
ceptive materials, and so forth.** Such inconsistent action is probably ex- 
plainable through their envisaging the academic analysis of the ascetic 
schools as symbolic representations of reverence for the past, national pride, 
and the like, which are being supplanted by newer ideals, their past institu- 
tions serving as symbols, possibly unifying ones, while an opposite policy is 
being pursued. Thus, it seems that much of the literature pertaining to Indian 
economic problems (as distinct from general economic problems ) and the 


55 Mukerjee, The Foundations of Indian Economics, 31; Mehta, Advanced Economic 
Theory, 22 

36 See also, for example, Sripati Chandrasekhar, India’s Population (New York, John 
Day Co., 1946). On the other hand, Baljit Singh sees the problem not in “‘neo-Malthusian” 
terms but from the food-supply side, owing to lack of technology, and so forth, adding that 
birth control may tend toward racial suicide—Population and Food Planning in India (Bom- 
bay, Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 1947). Public discussion—for example, statements of the National 
Planning Commission, The All-India Women's Conference, Census Report cf 1931, and the 
general positive population-policy of the Indian government—is quite in contrast to certain 
states and institutions in the West. Public discussion of population policy in UNESCO is 
practically nil. One looks in vain for a discussion of population policy in the official records 
(Economic and Social Council: Official Records [New York, Lake Success, 1946]); indeed, 
one does not find much discussion about a population problem at all. For example, see the 
sporadic references to population in Official Records, ibid., 4th year, 8th sess., February 7- 
March 18, 1949, pp. 204-05, 239, 269, 381, 396, 420. These are representative. 

87 See n. 36 
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so-called ‘Indian point of view,’ while at the same time espousing vast in- 
dustrialization schemes, can best be understood in this light. 

Moreover, particularly in the case of want development, it is often a case 
of counteropinion on valves rather than on fact. The fact of the cumulative 
tendency for wants to rise is generalized in Mehta; the analysis of the result 
of this empirical tendency is what channels his valuations toward asceticism. 
Mukerjee is adamant in maintaining that there will emerge only chaos and 
then a re-evaluating of Indian economic organization if Western methods are 
introduced into the social organization of India. Yet one gets the feeling that 
Mukerjee is really being normative, fearing the result of the mass upraisal of 
wants in India. Until such concepts as “the good life,’ “spiritualism,” and 
"materialism" receive operational definitions—and, what is probably just as 
difficult, after reaching operational status—until it is decided which values 
should be served by technological change, recourse must be had to a more 
intensive study as to the facts of the consequences of technological change.** 
In India this work is cut out for the social scientist. And possibly here new 
methods and insights into this delicate problem may be gained. 


Vv 


As general higher standards of material welfare is an important goal of 


Indian leaders, can we say that the materialist school of Indian economics is 
formulating substantive empirical propositions? And what inferences con- 
cerning their country’s economic development and that of others may be 
surmised therefrom? 

To be sure, nationalism must be considered in interpreting modern Indian 
thought. The Indians would like to show that their present poverty is the 
result of a submissive colonial status. Many Indian economists were active in 
the Nationalist movement, Ranade being a founder of the Congress party. 
But this position has another side. As pointed out above, the ascetic school 
may overstate the self-abnegating aspects of the Indian soul in order to better 
coalesce anti-Western opinion through symbolic allusions to the past. With 
the current difficulty in India of curtailing consumption to allow for invest- 
ment outlays, it seems certain that any mass asceticism is forced, not volun- 
tarily accepted as an ideal. The present problem is how to encourage ‘‘ma- 
terialistic asceticism’: how to hold down present consumption to allow for 
more abundant and stable future consumption through current investment. 

There are, however, other disturbing considerations which cast doubt on 
the materialist interpretation. It seems that India might—like the West— 
solve her pressing problem of population by the substitution of an improved 
material welfare in place of prodigious families. There seems to be no im- 


88 Brozen, Value of Technological Change, 263. 
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mediate development of this kind, but, again, caution in interpretation must 
be exercised. However, the prolongation of the problem is probably due 
more to failure of a large-scale economic program to materialize (because of 
the economics) than to a socio-cultural milieu which discounts economic de- 
sires. With the enormous illiteracy, the difficulty “is more a matter of finding 
within the country whatever groups among its population are aware of the 
need for and ways in which elements of the industrial system can be adopted; 
and of mobilizing support behind these groups. . . ."** The poor and illiter- 
ate peasant is not aware of the choices he must make, though the latent 
desire for economic growth is manifest. 

The same judgment could be applied to the marked immobility in Indian 
economy. Much of it is to be explained in terms of illiteracy and disguised 
unemployment in agriculture, with open unemployment in other sectors. 
Again, economics proper is an important conditioning factor. If the peasants 
were given real alternatives and impressed with the necessity of making a 
choice, the urge for higher living standards would aid materially in reallocat- 
ing resources. But with the present state of education and rate of economic 
growth, one must realize that latent propensities must await their fulfill- 
ment until larger volumes of real savings, labor-managerial skills, and the 
like are available. If economic-development programs are to be more than 
paper schemes, and if authorities do not wish to waste resources, attention 
must focus in this direction. 

Moreover, Indian economists are on good empirical grounds historically 
in affirming that all people desire material improvement. The history of their 
own country offers evidence through seventeenth-century India, the standard 
of living then being higher than in the twentieth. 

Possibly the modern Indian writers are somewhat Ricardian in their anal- 
yses, overlooking short-run aberrations, or observing what Alfred Marshall 
termed “‘city men.”’ But this does not invalidate what has been said above. 
Maybe they are a little more courageous, prone to what Robertson encour- 
aged: “... I feel sure that if the economist is in too much of a hurry to pose 
as the complete man—too anxious to show that he is duly sensitive to ‘the 
changing temper of the age’ and has taken full account of what is ‘politically 
and psychologically possible’, he will be in danger of betraying his calling.”’*° 
But besides the methodology, Indian economists are also more empirically 
correct than much of Western literature would have one believe. 

The contributions of the Indians caution against placing a low considera- 
tion on the “Western” side of the Indian in our efforts to foster an economic 
program. Thus the inferences with respect to the cottage-industry—heavy- 


8® Kuznets, Economic Change, 250. 
4° D. H. Robertson, Utility and All That and Other Essays (London, George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1952), 64. 
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industry controversy, village versus town, etc. are that the problem should 
be strongly considered in economic terms, such as supply of real savings, 
availability of technical-labor skills, export potentials, exchange rates, and 
monetary institutions. By giving too much weight to the so-called “value 
conflicts,’’ we might actually introduce too slow a pace of economic develop- 
ment, with the result that the cumulative process so vitally needed would 
never be attained, thus creating a void which only totalitarianism could fill. 
It seems that the direction of economic development should be toward heavy 
industry and at a relatively more rapid pace than has generally been con- 
sidered compatible with their ideals and philosophy, the economics itself 
being a primary restraining factor. 

The very concept of economic development implies reallocation of re- 
sources, which in large part implies reallocation of human beings. This al- 
ways entails hardship and frustration. Should the cultural milieu be resistant 
to change, then the degree of friction becomes greater. A singular character- 
istic of the Indians seems to be that the cultural milieu is more flexible than 
is popularly supposed; thus analysis of the problems of economic develop- 
ment in underdeveloped areas has real value. 

Attention has at least been focused on one of the factors of a mutually 
causative process: if the cultural milieu impedes economic growth, the re- 
sulting low rate of economic growth supports the philosophy of the cultural 


milieu that produces it. To the Indian there is great merit in envisaging the 
asectic-type nationalism and self-abnegation as substitutions of inputs, These 
substitutions compensate psychologically for the failure of economic goods 
and services to become available. Empirically, those who voluntarily choose 
asecticism and/or culture at any given time or place are few. 





Some Perspectives on 
Economic Thought in India 


SUMANT K. MURANJAN 
UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


I, MUST BE ADMITTED very candidly that on the plane of pure economics 
or economic theory, Indian economists have till now made few important 
or notable contributions. This fact has to be viewed or assessed in the light 
of several interesting circumstances. The study of economics on any large 
scale at Indian universities is very recent—as recent as the First World 
War. The direction of interest, whether in our schemes of studies at the uni- 
versities or for those who went abroad (as a rule to the United Kingdom) 
was predominantly practical. Even at foreign universities, a postgraduate de- 
gree with research in a subject of pure Indian concern was the rule; a degree 
with study in pure economics was the exception. The magnet of ambition at 
home was certainly not excellence in the domain of pure thought. Whether 
in the days of British rule or of independence, recognition and acceptance by 
the government or approval by the business world and the general public 
exerted and continues to exert a strange fascination, not to say lure, over the 
academic or scientific mind. Since about 1940, however, there has been 
visible quite a distinct broadening of the range of interest. 

Till the British left the country in 1947, the void of pure economics was 
more than filled by a sustained and unabating controversy between Indian 
patriotism and nationalism on one side and British self-justification and de- 
fense of imperialism on the other concerning the economic condition and 
trends in India. From time to time, both Indian economists and British apolo- 
gists gave a lot of labor and ingenuity to the computation of the national in- 
come. The fact of poverty—unbelievable poverty—was not disputed. The 
dispute was about the level and the trend—the British side seeking to prove 
improvement, the Indian side seeking to establish either stationariness or 


EpiTor’s NOTE.—When the preceding paper by Professor Kittrell was submitted to the 
Quarterly, Professor Muranjan was a Visiting Professor in the Department of Economics at 
the University of Texas. The Editor took advantage of this circumstance and asked Professor 
Muranjan, a distinguished Indian economist, to review Professor Kittrell’s paper on Indian 
economics. Professor Muranjan’s review took substantially the form of this paper. The Editor 
thought it provided an excellent means of placing Professor Kittrell’s paper in perspective, 
and asked permission of Professor Muranjan to publish his comments. The two papers, then, 
as companion pieces, should provide an excellent overview of Indian economic thinking. 
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actual deterioration. The large fluctuations in our national income, which 
were caused by widespread and repeated famines till the end of the last cen- 
tury, caused great concern to both sides. 

To account for this poverty and its tendency to grow with time, the Indian 
side developed three interesting lines of thought, though these led to no im- 
portant theoretical explorations. First, India’s normal surplus of exports 
over imports was taken to be a measure of the extent to which capital and 
wealth were drained out of India. The British maintained that this excess 
represented mere payment for benefits which India received, namely, profits 
on investments of British capital, savings of British administrative and ex- 
pert personnel, etc. Second, the Indian side argued that the free-trade policy 
forced on India in the interests of British trade and industry had ruined the 
crafts and industries of India, overburdened land, ruralized the country, and 
destroyed economic balance. At a very early stage of the controversy the ar- 
guments of Frederick List were closely studied and carefully applied to In- 
dian conditions. The historical school met with a large measure of approba- 
tion—the application of economic principles based on one set of sociological 
postulates to quite a different social setup was severely criticized. Indian 
sentiment has always been strongly protectionist and continues so even to- 
day. The great landlords or landowners investing the surplus profits of agri- 
culture in industry and manufacturing, to whom the United Kingdom is al- 
leged to owe its early industrial progress, have been conspicuous by their ab- 
sence in Indian history. Indian industrial manufacturing enterprise stems 
from Indian trading and mercantile classes, which are separate from the 
agricultural classes and are socially and educationally on a higher plane. The 
third constant theme relative to the poverty of India was the expensiveness 
and extravagance of the British administration generally and the great care 
with which Indians were excluded from all opportunity of learning and 
exercising responsible positions in the affairs of their country. 

In the field of currency and finance, British concern was largely for oper- 
ating the gold standard in the interests of the financial supremacy of the 
United Kingdom and for excluding India from the gold standard; in the 
pursuit of this objective, their expert committees and commissions were not 
above employing contradictory arguments as it suited the convenience of 
British economic interests. On the Indian side, the argument was invariably 
in favor of the introduction of the gold standard. 

About the time of the advent of Indian independence, this controversy 
about specific economic issues had inevitably come to an end. The dominant 
trend of the present appears to be to develop ideological approaches to the 
economic salvation of the country. If not for the volume of support and in- 
tellectual acceptance it has attracted, then at least for its historical signifi- 
cance, the ideology associated with Gandhi and his sincere followers de- 
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serves to be placed in the foreground. This ideology, so far as I have grasped 
it, rests on the following propositions: After a certain standard of life, mod- 
erate and not very high, has been reached, further work and labor should be 
undertaken as a social obligation, not as a source of personal gain. The tech- 
nology of production should be adjusted to this standard of life and should 
in no circumstances be allowed to interfere with or curtail the growth of 
spiritual individuality. Granted these two premises, economic relations must 
be settled not by application of force, or even legislative compulsion, but on 
the ethical plane. 

The next important approach is represented by, and reflected in, the Five- 
Year Plan—the economic policy and creed officially adopted by India. The 
Five-Year Plan is certainly not an example of a planned economy. It would 
be more correct to say that it is a program of public investment, with ap- 
propriate fiscal and social measures to ensure better equalization of incomes 
and opportunity. It seems to me that the oft-heard exaggerated criticism of 
the element of State ownership, or State-management nationalization, as it 
is sometimes called, overlooks the historical lines of economic growth, con- 
ceals the failures of private enterprise in India, and in the last analysis will 
be found to be a nostalgic plea for nineteenth-century capitalism in the 
twentieth-century revolutionized economic world setup. 

If one may venture a prophecy, the only rival and long-run alternative 
economic ideology to the present ideology of the Five-Year Plan is what is 
preached by the Socialist party of India. It will be found, however, ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish between the present economic policies of the 
Congress party and the avowed official Socialist program. The fact that there 
is a large infusion of the Gandhian ethical element in it proves that if social- 
ism takes over in India it will be not the European variety but an unacquired, 
indigenous socialism. Perhaps the only unique feature of the official program 
is the ceiling of Rs 1,000 which it prescribes for incomes in general. Other- 
wise, it stands very strongly for democratic institutions and full civil liberties. 
It might be noted that if the head of the Congress party is Nehru, an English- 
man by education, the head of the Socialist party is an American by education 
—a graduate in sociology of the University of Wisconsin. 

The last political force at work in India is the Communist party. I would 
not underestimate the intelligence or abilities of its leaders. But communism 
in India is the child of poverty and not of social or scientific convictions. 

Till now my observations have related to (1) economics on the plane of 
theory and abstract thought, and (2) economics as applied to specific issues 
and social ideology. There is another aspect of the Indian economy which 
must be of great interest to the economist, sociologist, and psychologist: the 
pattern and motive-springs of economic behavior in India. 

In competitive society, the prime movers of all economic activity and be- 
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havior are (4) entrepreneurship, (4) free choice of occupation and mobility 
in accordance with economic advantage, (¢) propensity to consume, and (4) 
what is the obverse of it, propensity to save and invest. In all these respects, 
India has been in a state of rapid transition for the last fifty or hundred years. 
Even so, India illustrates well the thesis of Karl Marx or Schumpeter that 
the motive-springs of economic progress are not to be found in the individ- 
ual as such but in the individual as shaped and animated by sociological and 
historical forces and institutions. India on the eve of the advent of capitalism 
and modern industry had two sharply distinguished classes: (1) merchants 
and traders, and (2) craftsmen. The source and origin of entrepreneurship 
lie entirely in the mercantile classes, and craftsmen have rarely enjoyed any 
share in it. This is hardly surprising, for in much of our modern business, 
entrepreneurship means financial leadership and finance capitalism rather 
than technical skill and experience. It is this mercantile origin of Indian 
entrepreneurship which explains the speculative bias of much Indian busi- 
ness enterprise. There are two or three social communities in India which 
deserve to be closely studied from this standpoint. 

One community is composed of the Jains, who during the precapitalistic 
stage were bankers and traders, and during the capitalistic stage turned into 
modern business men. The ethical and psychological background of this 
community is remarkable. By philosophy they are dualists, believing in the 
fundamental separate realities of soul and matter, and the spiritual objective 
of life to the Jains is the release of soul or mind by the annihilation of mat- 
ter. Their ethical creed enjoins on them (1) noninjury, so as not to interrupt 
the ethical progress of life from the lower to a higher plane, (2) nonac- 
cumulation of wealth, so as not to be attached to material life. The most 
spiritual among them lead the life of stoic ascetics. Yet curiously enough the 
Jains are some of the greatest financiers, wealth-accumulators, and capitalists 
in India today. 

Another community is composed of the Parsees. They came to India from 
Persia as refugees from religious persecution and for six or seven centuries 
wisely avoided politics and contented themselves with small trade and farm- 
ing. When the British rose to power, the Parsees were the first to establish 
close relations with them—perhaps because they felt themselves to be for- 
eigners, perhaps because they were highly concentrated in Bombay and the 
areas near Bombay. Trade and commerce encouraged Europeanization of 
life and manners, and Europeanization of life and manners certainly helped 
their trade and industry. They have distinguished themselves in India for 
high standards of business entrepreneurship, and it would be difficult to say 
to what extent these standards are related to their close relations with the 
British and to their own religious and ethical background. Zoroastrian re- 
ligion has tried to cut the philosophical Gordian knot of Good and Evil by 
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giving them both the status of eternal realities and representing the goal of 
human life as the conquest of Evil by Good. This perhaps offers some expla- 
nation of the high place which Parsee faith in good works and charity occu- 
pies in Parsee piety, and the excellent standards of business which they un- 
doubtedly practice. 

The next prime mover of economic behavior and activity in a society of 
private property and free enterprise is mobility between occupations and in- 
dustries under the sway of economic gain and profits, Economic forces are 
undoubtedly breaking down the old social and ethical structure. Yet the 
propositions stated below would be true of the mass of the people as such, 
though not of every group and class: (1) Economic valuations alone do not 
decide the choice of work and occupations. History, tradition, and ethics im- 
pose other valuations on human behavior which in the aggregate may prove 
overriding. The high veneration in which knowledge and scholarship, in- 
cluding university degrees, asceticism, and otherworldliness are held, is only 
one proof of this general attitude. (2) The radius of migration in search of 
employment is circumscribed, and sometimes circumscribed very narrowly, 
by the community of language, marriage, and, to a much smaller extent, food 
habits, to which the individual and particularly the individual of the laboring 
class belongs. Mobility takes effect mostly on the fringe—sometimes a large 
fringe—between community and community. Sometimes when the com- 
munity is small, migration could be that not of the individual but of the 
whole community, which is always difficult and mostly impossible. Hence, 
the large disparities of wages between Bombay and Calcutta, dense concen- 
trations of population in particular areas, etc. 

There is no uniform pattern of consumption for the whole of India. It 
varies materially from social group to social group and is apt to be defined— 
sometimes more rigidly, sometimes less rigidly, according to history, tariffs, 
ethical beliefs, etc. It is not infrequent to find at our universities that mem- 
bers of one dining hall will eat both beef and pork, in another, beef but not 
pork, in another meat, but not beef or pork, in still another fish but not meat, 
in still another, no nonvegetarian food at all. For all these reasons, the re- 
sponse of consumption to rise in income varies from social group to social 
group and is perhaps apt to be slower in India than elsewhere. (Man ist 
was er ist.) The degree of social compulsion in relation to expenditure may 
be noted. In particular, because of climate, ignorance, and lack of education, 
durable consumption-goods play a much smaller part in the Indian standard 
of life than elsewhere. 





Evolution of the Term Parity 
in Agricultural Usage 


ROBERT L. TONTZ 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


Parry is regarded by many agricultural writers as a twentieth-century 
phenomenon whose legal origin came about with the passage of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of May 12, 1933. This act expressed the idea of 
parity, that is, equality, but made no mention of the term itself in relation to 
farm prices. The 1933 act defined parity by implication as a means to “‘re- 
establish prices to farmers at a level that will give agricultural commodities 
a purchasing power with respect to articles that farmers buy, equivalent to 
the purchasing power of agricultural commodities in the base period. The 
base period in the case of all agricultural commodities except tobacco shall 
be the pre-war period, August 1909—July 1914. In the case of tobacco, the 
base period shall be the post-war period, August 1919—July 1929.’" 

Other than by implication—of which there are innumerable examples, 
ranging from the Chinese price ‘‘equality’’ programs of 1122 B.c.* to the 
price ‘equivalent . . . purchasing power’’ goals of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933— the earliest usage of the term as applied to agriculture 
occurred near the close of the nineteenth century.* Although the idea of 


Note.—The author gratefully acknowledges the interest and suggestions of former Vice- 
President and Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, of New York; Professor Henry C. 
Taylor, of Washington, D.C.; Professor Theodore W. Schultz, of the University of Chicago; 
and Professor Earle D. Ross, of Iowa State College. Appreciation is extended also to Dean 
Raymond D. Thomas and Professors Peter Nelson, F. L. Underwood and L. A. Parcher, of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College and to Professor Gilbert C. Fite, of the University of Okla- 
homa, for reading the manuscript and making suggestions for improving the presentation of 
the material 

1 Agricultural Adjustment Act, Public No. 10, U. S. Statutes at Large, 73d Cong., 1st 
sess., XLVIII (May 12, 1933), 32. 

2 See Chen Huan-Chang, The Economic Principles of Confucius and His School, Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law of Columbia University (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 1911), XLV, 568-85. 

3 The term “parity” is derived from the Latin “par,” meaning ‘equal.’ A similar word, 
“parité,” is used in French and there are corresponding forms in other Romance languages. 
For development of the meaning of the word, see “parity,” in A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, VU, 442, 481. 
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equal justice or fairness appears to have been implied in early agricultural 
usage, specific standards of equality, as expressed, for example, by the base-. 
period standards legally inaugurated in 1933, were not stated. 

The early usage of the term which did apply to prices stressed standards 
of equality without stressing a base period. A chronological review of the 
use of the word, the plan upon which this paper is based, shows the pre- 
dominance of the nonbase period over the base period up to 1933. The con- 
troversy stirred up by House passage of a base-period price-relief bill in 
1933 identified parity to an increasing extent with the idea of fair-exchange 
value (a base-period price-equality plan ). The implied usages of parity have 
a much longer record than the direct usages. The first five modern parity 
laws, passed during 1929-37, referred to parity by implication. 


Predominance of Nonbase-Period Standards of Equality in Parity Usage 


After the adoption of the term in agricultural usage, references were not 
restricted to price applications. On June 22, 1886, the English Wool Report 
referred to ‘‘parity,’’ apparently assuming full understanding on the part of 
the reader as to its meaning: “Public sales of wool . . . were held in Ber- 
lin... . 1800 bales . . . are reported to have been sold at full London parity.’’* 
In 1903, J. A. Everitt, who claimed to be the founder of the American So- 
ciety of Equity, used the term to indicate a general concept of equality of 
status between farmers and nonfarmers: “We might survive the loss of our 
steel mills, but if our farms were to quit producing the country would go to 
ruin. Why should not the farmers be supreme? And if they strive for some- 
thing less than supremacy—namely mere parity with the rest of our people— 
ought they not to be encouraged?’’® 

In 1920, Henry A. Wallace, associate editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, used 
the term parity to express a general concept of equality between prices of 
oleomargarine and butter.* In the same year, Bernard M. Baruch, former 
chairman of the War Industries Board, said that the producer must be on a 
“par’’ or have “equal opportunity’’ with the buyer.’ In an editorial in 1922, 
giving advice to farmers who were “taking shots at high public expenses and 
low farm prices,” Wallaces’ Farmer used the term as a general concept of 
equality of farm with nonfarm prices: “It is essential . . . in his effort to see 


4 Ibid., 481. 

5 J. A. Everitt, Tie Third Power (Indianapolis, Indiana, Hollenbeck Press, 1903), 24. 

® Henry A. Wallace, Agricultural Prices (Des Moines, lowa, Wallace Publishing Com- 
pany, 1920), 23, cited hereafter as Agricultural Prices. 

? Bernard M. Baruch, ‘Putting Farming on a Modern Business Basis,” Twenty-Second 
Biennial Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture (Topeka, Kansas, Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, 1920), 22. 
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that farm prices are on a parity with prices of other products, the farmer 
does not yield to the fallacious logic of attempting to force all prices down 
to the farm level.’’* 

Addressing the National Agricultural Conference in 1922, President 
Harding defined parity for the farmer as “equality of opportunity’: “The 
farmer does not demand special consideration, to the disadvantage of any 
other class; he asks only for that consideration which shall place his vital in- 
dustry on a parity of opportunity with others, and enable it to serve the 
broadest interest.’’® At the same conference, Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, referred twice to “parity’’ to desig- 
nate a standard of value equality: ‘The parity heretofore existing between 
the values of farm products and other commodities has been temporarily un- 
balanced. . . . If the American people would only add to their diet one-half 
a pound of meat or its products once a week, it would go a long way toward 
restoring the parity between livestock values and other basic commodities.’"*° 

Reporting on the activities of the National Agricultural Conference of 
1922, the New York Times gave still another application of the term in an 
article, the headlines of which read: “Reject Plan to Fix Prices for Farm- 
ers—But Farm Delegates Ask an Inquiry and Urge Steps to Re-Establish 
Price Parity.’’ The article said that the National Agricultural Conference had 
rejected a resolution that called for governmental guarantee of minimum 


prices of farm products and had unanimously adopted in its stead a resolu- 
tion recommending that Congress and the President should ‘‘take such steps 
as will immediately re-establish a fair-exchange value for all farm products 
with that of all other commodities.’"** About the same time, Gray Silver, as- 
sociated with the American Farm Bureau Federation, concluded that “'price 


8 Wallaces’ Farmer, January 20, 1922, p. 4. 

® Report of the National Agricultural Conference, Document No. 195, 67th Cong., 2d 
sess. (Washington, Government Printing Office, March 3, 1922), 11. 

10 [bid., 45, 47. 

11 New York Times, January 27, 1922, p. 1. The term “fair-exchange value’—later in- 
corporated in the 1933 parity law—specified equality in price purchasing power of farm 
products for a given period as compared to a base period. On occasion, the concept of fair- 
exchange value was referred to as a fair “ratio” price. In 1920, Henry A. Wallace stated that 
the ratio idea (hog-corn) in its simplest form was grasped by the hog producer of 1870. 
See Agricultural Prices, 30. Carl C. Taylor asserts that it was the price and the market prob- 
lem around which the farmer movement had revolved since about 1858. Low prices of farm 
products and high prices of nonagricultural products [purchasing power inequalities}, he 
states, have been a major factor in the rise and growth of farm organizations.—"' Farmers’ 
Movements as Psychosocial Phenomena,” Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
XXIII (1929), 153-62. One of the major reasons that George N. Peek and Hugh S. Johnson 
chose the fair-exchange value as the standard for ‘equality for agriculture” [parity] was to 
escape charges of price fixing. The formula, it was held, “is fixed by statute and is thus com- 
pletely removed from human or partisan control.” See their Equality for Agriculture (copy- 
right, 1922, H. W. Harrington), 24-25. 
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parity’’ and stabilization were already being affected by recent legislation. 
Furthermore, he expressed opposition to ‘price fixing.’’** 

A pronouncement in the official report of the Committee on Marketing 
of Farm Products at the National Agricultural Conference of 1922 recom- 
mended putting agricultural industry on a ‘par’ with other industries, both 
as to remuneration and education, and general standard of living.** 

Favorably discussing a generally critical statement by Babson ( presumably 
Roger W. Babson, nationally known business statistician) concerning the 
National Agricultural Conference of 1922 in which Babson had stated that 
the conference should have told the farmers that there were too many of them 
and that many should change their profession, Wallaces’ Farmer concluded 
editorially that Babson’s suggestion would be “followed by thousands un- 
knowingly, and the result after a time will be that the prices of farm pro- 
ducts and of city products will again be on a parity.’’'* Some months later, in 
another editorial discussing the next era of farm prosperity, Wallaces’ 
Farmer stated that the farmers of the United States had enjoyed an unusual 
period of prosperity during the fifteen years preceding the war, that is, 
1900-14, The editorial cautioned, however, that the farmer s w.ge for his 
work was not anywhere near being on a “‘parity’’ with the city man’s wage, 
but the relationship was more satisfactory than ever before in history. It 
stated that it was unfortunate that something could not be done during the 
next few years to bring up the prices of agricultural products so that they 
would be more nearly on a “‘parity’’ with the prices of city products. Such a 
parity, it was stated, would do much to restrain the rapid growth in city popu- 
lation which was ‘‘endangering us.’’*® 

Hearings on the McNary-Haugen bill in 1924 brought out several state- 
ments on farm parity, most of which regarded the base-period “‘ratio price” 
as synonymous with “‘parity.’’ Charles J. Brand, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for example, stated that the McNary-Haugen bill 
would put the American farmers ‘‘on a parity with all things that the farmer 
has to buy.’’** T. C. Winn, of the Utah Wheat Growers League, asserted 
that labor would not object to paying its portion in order to advance the 
farmer to a ‘‘parity” with the all-commodities list which forms the basis for 


12 Statement of Mr. Gray Silver Regarding Government Price Fixing of Agricultural 
Products, listed in United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 50, Agricultural Relief (Washington, 
Government Princing Office, 1933), 46. 

18 Report of the National Agricultural Conference, Document No. 195, 67th Cong., 2d 
sess. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1922), 139. 

14 Wallaces’ Parmer, February 17, 1922, p. 4. 

15 [bid., December 1, 1922, p. 4. 

16 Hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, on H.R. 5563, McNary-Haugen Ex- 
port Bill, Serial E., Parts 1-15, 68th Cong., Ist sess. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1924), 35. 
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establishing the ratio price sought to be put into effect with respect to his 
products. He said further that there may be ways other than those suggested 
in the McNary-Haugen bill for restoring “‘a parity’’ between the farmer and 
other interests of the country.** 

Gray Silver, representing the American Farm Bureau Federation, said at 
the same hearing that the McNary-Haugen bill proposed to make the tariff 
effective for agriculture by shipping abroad such exportable surpluses as 
depress home markets so that whatever amount of money is lost in the trans- 
action would be allocated back to the entire crop, thus affording a higher do- 
mestic market and permitting agriculture to prosper “‘on a parity’’ with 
other national groups when considered in the light of conditions as they were 
for the ten years prior to the war.** Congressman F. S. Purnell, Republican 
of Indiana, referred to the ‘‘ratio price’ goal of 1905-14 as helpful to farm- 
ers in restoring them “‘to a parity.'"*® C. H. Zealand, secretary of the Inter- 
state Export League, referred at the 1924 hearing to the enactment of a law 
which would provide for an export corporation to take surpluses off the do- 
mestic market, provided the tariff were also raised, and bring the price of 
commodities ‘‘to a parity’’ in purchasing power with other commodities held 
before the war.*° In annual convention in 1924, the Iowa grain dealers went 
on record as favoring the establishment of a government export corporation 
for disposing of agricultural products in foreign markets in order to place 
such products on a ‘‘price parity’ with manufactured products.” 

In an address before the National Republican Club in New York City on 
February 12, 1924, President Coolidge used the term to designate a general 
concept of price equality of farm and industrial products: “But the great 
food staples do not sell on a parity with the products of industry. Their aver- 
age price is little above the pre-war level, while manufactures are about 50 
per cent higher. The farmer is not receiving his share.'’** The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in a report on the agricultural export bill 
(S. 2012) on March 1, 1924, referred to the term as the “ratio price.” The 
ratio price was to give the same purchasing power to a farm commodity that 
it had during a designated base period, such as 1905-14.** 

In 1926, the Egyptian government made an official statement setting a 
standard of parity for cotton prices that it presumably regarded as just: ‘To 
maintain a reasonable parity between the price of Egyptian and American 
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cotton, by fixing as buying basis for F. G. F. Sakelaridis a premium of 75% 
over the value of American cotton.’’** 

Studying the “recent’’ proposals for farm relief in 1926, Arthur Morton 
Murphy first used the term parity to connote some undesignated standard of 
price equality. He stated that the McNary-Haugen bill was the converse of 
the protective tariff principle and was intended to separate the agricultural 
surplus from the domestic market in order to dispose of ‘the domestic sup- 
ply on the domestic market at a price on parity with that of other commodi- 
ties.’ His second reference to parity was used to explain the ‘‘ratio price’’ 
(fair-exchange value) proposal of the McNary-Haugen bill as a ‘fair’ 
standard of purchasing power of farm products: “It is assumed that during 
this basic period the prices of agricultural products were on a fair parity with 
the prices of the 404 commodities whose single index would be accepted as 
the standard to which agricultural prices should conform.”’** 

In 1929, a Virginia study inquired why the farmer should not be helped in 
forming a complete national organization which would put him on a “‘par- 
ity’ with all other business organizations having a bargaining power in their 
sales.** And Senator Arthur A. Capper, Republican of Kansas, and for many 
years one of the Senate leaders in farm-relief legislation, said that the pas- 
sage of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 would achieve economic 
equality for agriculture, that is, “‘parity’’ by enabling the farmer to “walk 
alone.’'*" 


In August, 1929, a writer discussed the task of the Federal Farm Board, 
whose “aim is to establish a reasonable parity between agriculture and in- 
dustry."’** In December, 1929, another writer inquired whether businessmen 
were waking up at last, adding, ‘Parity for agriculture means billions for 
industry."’** In 1930, C. M. Reed, governor of Kansas, discussed the “‘prob- 
lem of parity for agriculture with industry,” and stated, apparently in refer- 
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ence to the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, that ‘one step has been 
taken for agriculture’’ in this direction.*° 

Discussing the Canadian Wheat Pool in 1930, A. J. McPhail, its presi- 
dent, used the term to express the idea of equality between Canadian and 
Argentine prices: ‘“We found Argentine prices simply falling away from 
ours .. . and if we were to have taken such an attitude as to force our prices 
to a parity with Argentine, no one could have predicted to what level prices 
would have declined.”’** In an examination by the Food Research Institute 
in 1931 of the American price of wheat as compared with the world price of 
wheat with reference to the influence of speculation during the years follow- 
ing the passage of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, “export price 
parity’ was defined with the emphasis on the profit concept to exporter and 
importer in the customary course of trade: ‘[Export price parity is} such 
a price in an exporting country as will enable the wheat merchant in the cus- 
tomary course of trade to purchase wheat and deliver it c.i.f. port of destina- 
tion, so that the importer may unload it and sell it to millers and merchants at 
going prices as of type, grade, and quality, with a profit to the exporter and 
the importer.’’* 

Describing the methods of the stabilization corporations provided under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, Charles L. Stewart pointed out in 
1931 that the methods of these corporations stood in contrast to those im- 
plicit in script, fee, and debenture plans which sought “national prices 
above world parity through adjusted national scarcity.’’** In a radio address 
in 1932, Edward A. O'Neal, president of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, stated that “the inequality of agriculture is much worse now than it 
was in 1928... . Then the index level of farm prices was 139; now it is 56.” 
He added: ‘‘Something must be done to restore the farm price level to a 
parity with other groups. .. .’"** 

On December 15, 1932, leaders of the major farm groups gave the House 
Committee on Agriculture a plan for farm relief which would make the al- 
lotment scheme bring prices on that portion of the crop domestically con- 
sumed to ‘prewar parity.”"** Two weeks later another proposed plan was 
mentioned, which provided that the farmer would receive 1914 prices for 
his products. This parity plan was reported to be similar to the domestic al- 
lotment plan except that it was held to give the farmer an even better price 
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level inasmuch as it set the "1914 value of products’’ as the standard rather 
than ‘‘present prices plus tariff rates.’’** 


Developments Stimulating Base-Period Standards of Equality 


Majority and minority reports during the early part of 1933 by the House 
Committee on Agriculture, following the hearings on the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Program, reveal that the advocates of fair-exchange value as well 
as those who were opposed to this idea claimed to be working for “parity.” 
Those opposed to specifying a base-period standard of equality for parity un- 
doubtedly had precedence of usage as a basis for their position. The majority 
of the committee reported, however, that agriculture was entitled to a pur- 
chasing power equivalent to that of industry as a permanent part of national 
policy. Although the proposed measure (H.R. 13991) applied to 1933 
crops only, its continued application for placing agriculture on a “‘parity”’ 
with industry was to be left up to Congress.** On the other hand, the minor- 
ity report indicated that for the past ten years the committee had sought to 
bring about enactment of legislation which attempted to place agriculture on 
a “‘parity’’ with industry. The report stated further than any plan which had 
for its purpose the stabilization of prices on surplus farm products would 
work only to the detriment of producers.** 

The House passed the Jones ‘‘parity” bill (H.R. 13991) on January 12, 
1933. This, along with the earlier committee approval, stirred up a number 
of controversial discussions, most of which were initiated by those opposed 
to the Jones parity bill. In the opinion of one critic, Congressman D. D. 
Glover, Democrat of Arkansas, the bill was “pure price-fixing . . and . 
shocking to the intelligence, even the intelligence of Congress.”’*® As an out 
growth of committee and House approval of the Jones bill and the resulting 
critical appraisals, parity became associated increasingly with the idea of fair- 
exchange value.*° 
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Although frequency of usage indicated that the term was becoming in- 
creasingly associated with the idea of fair-exchange value, it is apparent that 
“parity’’ as applied to agriculture had not become restricted to a base-period 
standard of equality (the concept of fair-exchange value) by 1933. This is 
revealed by an exchange of remarks between Senator George W. Norris, Re- 
publican of Nebraska, and Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace at a 
Senate committee hearing less than two months before the passage of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933: 

SENATOR NORRIS: I am just a little bit confused about the word “‘parity 
price.” Is that well understood in the trade? Is that a term the meaning of 
which is definitely known? 

SECRETARY WALLACE: No; this concept is rather a new concept in the idea 
of social justice. It is just gradually coming into use.** 

Two years after the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 had become 
law, Rexford G. Tugwell, assistant secretary of agriculture, used the term 
to indicate a concept of general equality—its historical meaning—rather 
than a base-period standard of equality as specified by the parity law of 
1933. He stated: ‘So long as each industry finds itself in a position in which, 
through the lack of any general policy of parity, it must fight only for its own 

“existence, and cannot join in policies looking to the general good, we never 
can conquer the divisive forces which bring us to periodic ruin."’** 


Summary 


The idea of parity, that is, equality, was used with reference to agricultural 
prices for many centuries before the term was adopted into the English lan- 
guage. Besides the direct usage of the term, the implied usage was evidenced 
to an increasing extent beginning with the second decade of the twentieth 
century. Of particular note was the Peek-Johnson ‘‘equality-for-agriculture”’ 
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plan of 1922, In addition to this plan, which received considerable attention 
and which eventually evolved into the first base-period parity act of 1933, 
there were many other plans for seeking parity. Of significance were the 
agricultural price and income laws from 1929 to 1938, with their expressed 
goals of economic “equality” and ‘equivalent’ purchasing power. 

The term was not mentioned as a policy goal in the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1929, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, the Potato Act 
of 1935, the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936, or 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937.** Instead, parity was 
referred to by implication in these “‘parity’’ laws. With the passage of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 the term was used for the first time in 
a parity law.** Up to that time, beginning with the 1929 act, the idea of par- 
ity had been implied by the use of such words as ‘‘equality,”’ ‘“equivalent,” 
“fair-exchange value,”” and “‘fair’’ prices. The term “‘disparity’’ was men- 
tioned in the 1933 act as the major reason for seeking price ‘equality’ (or 
parity). 

Parity as applied to farm prices is a concept of price fairness and justice to 
producers and consumers. As such it may include, but is not restricted to, a 
base-period standard of price equality. The most recent expression of parity 
as a legal objective in the Agricultural Act of 1954 specifies a base-period 
standard of price equality. The new act seeks, among other things, parity as 
determined from a moving base rather than a fixed base as provided by the 
1933 act.*® The intent of the first base-period law of 1933 was to re-establish 
prices to farmers at a level that would give most farm products a purchasing 
power “equivalent” to their purchasing power in the base period, August, 
1909-July, 1914. The base period, 1909-14, was, of course, severely criti- 
cized as being out of date. The first legal action to modify the base period 
was the Agricultural Act of 1948, which specified the previous ten years as 
a moving base-period standard. 

Regardless of refinements in base periods and percentages of fair prices, 
the parity price-level is significantly affected by what is considered to be a 
fair or just standard. In the first modern parity law, the Agricultural Mar- 
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keting Act of 1929, the parity level was within the broad price range not 
characterized by excessive fluctuations or depressions. The base-period parity 
acts beginning in 1933 that are definitive in statistically expressed formulas 
are likewise affected by what is considered to be a fair or just standard. This 
is evidenced, for example, by the choice of the base period, the items to in- 
clude in the formulas, the selection of the means to achieve a balance be- 
tween demand-and-supply for price and, in certain cases, income equality, 
and the ‘‘fixing’’ of prices on certain occasions by the secretary of agriculture 
whenever he finds base-period price relationships unreasonable for certain 
products under marketing agreements and orders. 





The Ferguson War on the 
University of Texas 


RALPH W. STEEN 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


J AMES E. FERGUSON was elected governor of Texas in 1914 and took office 
in January of the following year. His platform had expressed interest in 
the welfare of the rural schools, but had not indicated any hostility to higher 
education, During his administration the colleges were given liberal appro- 
priations, and provision was made for the establishment of eight new ones. 
It seems logical to say, therefore, that the Governor's war on the University 
was based on personalities and not on any opposition to higher education. 

In 1915 there were rumors that many items in the University appropria- 
tion bill would be vetoed, but after discussing the measure with Acting 
President W. J. Battle and several members of the Board of Regents, Fergu- 
son signed the bill without making any use of the item veto. Even though the 
bill was signed by the Governor, it became the basis of a bitter dispute. Presi- 
dent Mezes of the University had been detained in Europe in 1914 by the 
outbreak of the war and resigned his position after returning to the United 
States. As a result, there was not time to prepare an itemized budget for sub- 
mission to the legislature. Acting President Battle and the regents, therefore, 
submitted to the legislature the budget for the preceding biennium, with a 
request that they be permitted to make such changes as might prove neces- 
sary.’ This fact was explained to the legislature and to the Governor, and the 
act specifically stated that the regents might make necessary “changes and 
substitutions within the total” appropriation. 

When changes were made in the budget, the Governor protested and in a 
letter to the regents charged that Battle was not qualified to be president of 
the University. Following this controversy, Battle, who had been assured by 
a majority of the regents that he would be the next president, asked that he 
not be considered for the place. Meanwhile, at the insistence of the Gover- 
nor, an auditor was appointed for the University. At the request of Ferguson, 
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the auditor searched the records of the University for evidences of wrong- 
doing and came up with a few minor items.’ 

In April, 1916, the Board of Regents elected R. E. Vinson to serve as 
president of the University. This action made the Governor, who had a can- 
didate of his own, unhappy. The selection had been made without consulting 
Ferguson, and he stated to several of the regents that he should have been 
consulted in the filling of such an important office.* 

Shortly before the inauguration of President Vinson, he and Regent 
George W. Littlefield visited the Governor in his office. In this meeting Fer- 
guson indicated a dislike for Vinson and stated that he had information con- 
cerning five members of the faculty, which he would present at the proper 
time. The faculty members were A. C. Ellis, John A. Lomax, C. S. Potts, W. 
T. Mather, and W. J. Battle. In September, Vinson asked for the Governor's 
information in order that he might submit it to the Board of Regents, and 
the Governor denied any intention of making charges against anyone. He 
added that in future it ‘‘will be better for us to remain in our respective juris- 
dictions, and no good purpose can be subserved by any further relation be- 
tween us.’”* 

Ferguson then turned his attention to the task of obtaining a Board of Re- 
gents whose members would do his bidding without question. He wrote a 
member whom he had appointed, asking a pledge of complete support or a 
resignation. When the regent, Rabbi M. Faber, refused to comply with 
either alternative, Ferguson then wrote that he did not care to ‘‘bandy words 
with you further. .. . If you want to force me to remove you, you can rest 
assured that I shall not shirk the task.’’® 

Ferguson appeared before a meeting of the regents in October, 1916, to 
present the information he had obtained, which was supposed to show that 
graft was running riot at the University. The facts did not justify the head- 
lines. He called attention to a practice, then common in government circles, 
of overcharging for mileage books, pointed to an instance in which the Uni- 
versity had by agreement paid the expenses of a professor's wife as well as 
of the professor on a trip to Dallas, charged that the profits of the Univer- 
sity Co-operative Society were too great, and stated that professors were 
writing books which they were requiring the students to buy at high prices. 

Ferguson stated that the failure of President Vinson to remove the faculty 
members when asked to do so was rank insubordination and added: ““When- 
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ever you get the idea in your head that you will make one of these teachers 
out here bigger than the Governor or the legislature, it is just like a cash boy 
in Mr. Sanger’s store trying to tell Mr. Sanger where to head in.’"* The Gov- 
ernor continued: ‘I got information that a professor of this school went 
down and presided at a county convention with a crowd that refused to en- 
dorse this administration. Now you have made the issue. You never criti- 
cized Cofer for going down and participating in politics in a county con- 
vention. You kept him, and you kept Will Mayes, editor of a paper that 
skinned me from hell to breakfast. You have expected me to be satisfied and 
you believed me checkmated, but the biggest fight is on you ever had if you 
undertake to put this thing over.’"” 

The regents made an investigation of the charges and refused to remove 
any member of the faculty. The report of the hearing was made public and 
led the Governor to declare that the issue was ‘‘becoming more clearly de- 
fined as to whether the University shall run the people of Texas or the people 
of the state run their own University.’’* 

There can be no doubt that the opposition which Ferguson encountered 
shocked him greatly; there was no precedent for it in his experience. His de- 
mand that three members of the staff of the San Antonio State Hospital be 
removed had been promptly met and he had experienced only slight diffi- 
culty in obtaining the removal of a member of the staff at Prairie View A. 
and M. College. Ferguson had a mistaken idea of the powers of the gover- 
nor and he was not a man to let sleeping dogs lie. No one expected the matter 
to be forgotten. 

In January, 1917, the terms of Regents Will C. Hogg, Alexander Sanger, 
and David Harrell came to an end. These men had proved themselves to be 
friends of the University and they were going to be missed in the days that 
lay ahead. 

Several resolutions were introduced in the legislature during the regular 
session in 1917, asking that the Governor be investigated. Committees cen- 
sured the governor for various misdeeds, but no charges of impeachment 
were filed. The Governor charged that the University was responsible for the 
investigations. University officials denied the charges and asked that the 
University be investigated, but this was not done. 

When the special session of the legislature adjourned in 1917, it left in 
the hands of the Governor rather generous appropriations for the various 
state institutions, including the University. Ferguson asked the regents to 
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meet in his office on May 28, and Austin rumor quickly supplied the in- 
formation that the regents were to be requested to remove five members of 
the faculty and bar fraternities from the University. The faculty members 
objectionable to Ferguson were President Vinson; R. E. Cofer, of the school 
of law; J. A. Lomax, secretary to the faculty; W. H. Mayes, of the school of 
journalism; and A. C. Ellis, professor of the philosophy of education. Potts 
and Battle were not included in the list, as they had resigned. It was said 
that unless these demands were met, the entire appropriation for the Uni- 
versity would be vetoed.’ The Ex-Students’ Association of the University 
promptly issued a statement declaring that it would be better to close the 
University than to submit to these demands.’*® 

Six members of the Board of Regents gathered in the office of the Gov- 
ernor on the morning of May 28, and Ferguson began reading a long mes- 
sage in which he made charges against the President and the faculty members 
listed. He declared that fraternities should be banned, for they had drawn a 
line between wealth and poverty at the University. It was said that the fra- 
ternity men lived in ‘‘stately mansions’’ while their more unfortunate broth- 
ers lived in “crowded boardinghouses.” Irregularities in the management of 
the institution were charged and the University was described as an institu- 
tion ‘‘of fads and fancies, grossly mismanaged.”’** It was clear, however, that 
the bill would be signed if the men were removed. 

While the message was being read, the meeting was disturbed by a parade 
of University students. The students had obtained permission to hold a mass 
meeting, and they followed it with a parade. They marched through the 
Capitol, the band playing and the students singing “The Eyes of Texas.” 
The boys’ section of the parade passed in front of the window to the Gover- 
nor's office. Some of the boys carried banners which displayed legends such 
as ‘‘We are opposed to one-man rule” and “‘Kaiserism is a menace abroad 
and Kaiserism is a menace at home.” The regents met at the University in 
the afternoon to determine responsibility for the parade and apparently 
decided that the faculty was not responsible.** They then adjourned, to meet 
in Galveston on May 31. 

Before the Galveston meeting, one member of the board resigned and the 
Governor attempted to remove another. The right of a governor to remove a 
regent was challenged, and an injunction was issued which prevented the 
new appointee from taking his seat. The district court in Austin granted an 
injunction to John A. Lomax, which enjoined the regents from removing 
Lomax or any other member of the faculty. As a result, nothing came of the 
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Galveston meeting, though there were some exciting moments.** The board 
adjourned, to meet in Austin on June 5. 

On June 2, the Governor announced that he had vetoed the University 
appropriation and issued a long veto-message. In general, he thought the ap- 
propriation excessive, he resented the student parade, and he resented the 
injunctions.'* No mention was made of the fact that the appropriation would 
have been approved if the faculty members had been removed. 

The regents met in Austin on June 5 and friends of the University hoped 
for some kind of a compromise, for the veto had not yet been filed with the 
secretary of state. The Ferguson terms were severe. He now demanded the 
removal of nine members of the faculty and the dismissal of the injunction 
suits. No compromise was reached and the veto-message was filed. In its final 
form the veto-message allowed the University the use of its available fund 
and the salary of one dean.*® 

The attorney general promptly ruled that the Governor had drawn no 
lines through the totals and that the only effect of the veto was to mark out 
the itemizations. Mass meetings were held in many communities and resolu- 
tions were adopted declaring that the University must continue to operate. 

Just at this time the Locating Board of the West Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College began its tour of inspection. Ferguson, who was a 
member of the board, discussed the University issue in a number of West 
Texas towns, In these speeches he got a number of laughs by mispronouncing 
the names of fraternities. He contrasted the cost per student in the Univer- 
sity with the cost per student in the rural schools, but never contrasted it 
with the cost in similar universities. He described some of the faculty mem- 
bers as ‘‘butterfly chasers,” ‘“‘daydreamers,’’ ‘‘educated fools,”’ and “‘two-bit 
thieves.’'** 

The work of the Locating Board added to the general confusion in the 
state. The board was made up of five members, and after the second ballot it 
was announced that Abilene had three votes and was awarded the college. 
After the board adjourned, three of its members signed affidavits to the effect 
that they had not voted for Abilene on either ballot. This dispute was never 
settled and a later session of the legislature repealed the act creating the 
college. 

In July, 1917, the injunctions were dismissed, and at a meeting in Gal- 
veston the board removed from the faculty Lomax, Cofer, Ellis, Mayes, 
Mather, and George C. Butte.*" 


18 E. J. Mathews ia interview with the author March 12, 1953. 

14 Dallas News, June 3, 1917; Senate Court of Impeachment, Proceedings, 539. 

15 Dallas News, June 8, 1917. 

16 [bid., June 15, 1917; June 17, 1917. 

17 [bid., July 12, 1917; July 14, 1917; University of Texas Board of Regents, Minutes, 
Book E, 103. 
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With victory apparently in his grasp, Ferguson addressed an Old Settlers’ 
picnic at Valley Mills on July 13. He spent much of his time talking about 
the “University crowd”’ and said that it was too much for hundreds of fathers 
and mothers to pay for “tailor-made clothes, ten-dollar bouquets, automo- 
biles, silk stockings, golf balls and highballs, poker chips, fraternity dues, 
frat pins and mandolins, and a hundred other foolish and extravagant things 
which the rich crowd says is necessary to carry on this Belshazzar revel down 
at the State University."’ He added: ‘‘I say that not only are too many people 
going hog wild over higher education, but that some people have become 
plain damn fools over the idea that we have to have an army of educated 
fools to run the government.”"** 

The Ferguson speech at Valley Mills brought an extended retort from 
Will C. Hogg, secretary of the Ex-Students’ Association. Hogg said, among 
other things: ‘“To call our thimblerigging, swashbuckling, swaggering Gov- 
ernor a common garden liar would be the grossest flattery. . .. How far this 
cheerful and constructive autocrat will be able to travel the rocky road of his 
mad career is measured entirely by the forbearance and apathy of the best 
citizenship of the State. .. . Farmer Jim is a farce, and my prediction is that 
he is riding to the biggest fall, personally and politically, in the short and 
simple annals of the misguided politicians of Texas.’’*” 

Meanwhile, the University Ex-Students’ Association had been active in 
building up enthusiasm for the University and opposition to the Governor. 
Individual former students had also had a part in searching for missteps on 
the part of the Governor. He was indicted by the Travis County Grand Jury 
and a short while later was impeached by the House of Representatives on 
twenty-one charges. The Senate found Ferguson guilty on ten of the charges. 
He was removed from office and made ineligible to hold office again. The 
special session of the legislature passed a new appropriation for the Univer- 
sity, and the Board of Regents, after a few changes had been made, re- 
employed the faculty members who had been dismissed.*° Dr. Battle, who 
had left the University of his own accord, was invited to return and plans 
to dismiss President Vinson in October were dropped. 

Governor Ferguson was not impeached because he vetoed the University 
appropriation bill, yet it is probable that if he had signed the bill he would 
have been able to complete his term, This seemingly contradictory statement 
is based on the assumption that some spectacular act, such as the veto of the 
University appropriation, was necessary to arouse the public. Without this 
interest, the new charges, which were largely responsible for Ferguson's 
impeachment, might not have become known for many years. 


18 Dallas News, July 14, 1917. 
19 Will C. Hogg, An Interview (Austin, privately printed by its author, 1917), 1-3. 
20 Board of Regents, Minutes, Book E, 106. 
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From this distance it seems that Ferguson's war on the University was 
based upon personal hostility to several members of the faculty and upon a 
determination to have his own way. His wife and a number of his friends 
urged him to sign the appropriation bill, but he paid them no mind.” Per- 
haps the best explanation of his attitude can be found in the Governor's 
statement: “I am the governor of Texas; I don’t have to give reasons.” 


21 Miriam A. Ferguson in interview with the author May 6, 1953. 
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Morroe BERGER, THEODORE ABEL, 
AND CHARLES H. PAGE: Freedom 
and Control in Modern Society, New 
York, D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 1954. 312 pages. $4.25. 


This volume of essays was written in 
honor of Robert Morrison Maclver. 
The editors and authors—the two cate- 
gories do not overlap—are students or 
admirers of MaclIver, whose works and 
views are frequently mentioned, though 
the authors seem not to have felt it 
necessary to adhere to them slavishly. 

The last two of the fourteen articles 
deal with MaclIver’s contributions to 
social theory (Harry Alpert) and po- 
litical theory (David Spitz). This is 
not the place and time to discuss these 
theories. They seem to be well pre- 
sented by the respective authors, though 
one might feel that nothing is added to 
Maclver’s stature by the emotional out- 
bursts against his contemporaries. Is 
it, for instance, fair to refer to Ameri- 
can sociologists of the 1920's as “con- 
tent to wallow in the big heap of factual 
garbage which [they] had been busily 
piling up in [their} own raw-empiri- 
cal trough” ? 

Seven articles treat of social control, 
the group, and the individual, pointing 
toward Maclver’s sociological and 
socio-psychological interest. Five others 
are concerned with the state and 


society, relating political science and 
sociological approaches to each other. 
The line of demarcation between the 
two groups of articles is hazy and non- 
essential; one or another article might 
be exchanged without damage to the 
total structure. 

Gardner Murphy discusses the inter- 
nalization of social controls within the 
framework of traditional social psy- 
chology. Robert Bierstedt deals with the 
problem of authority in an approach 
which is phenomenological rather than 
empirical, When he concludes that 
joining a voluntary association implies 
unconditional surrender to the au- 
thority exercised by other members of 
the association according to its norms, 
this is not only false if stated in such a 
general manner, but also dangerous if 
presented as scientific fact. His dis- 
tinction between leadership and au- 
thority is arbitrary and ignores many 
easily ascertainable facts which defy 
his constructs, 

The longest, and, perhaps, most in- 
teresting article in the book is the result 
of a co-operative effort in the study of 
friendship as a social process. Robert 
Merton first summarizes the findings 
of a substantive study on the subject 
matter. This summary is then formally 
analyzed by Paul Lazarsfeld. The con- 
clusion is furnished by Merton, who 
shows what may be learned from sub- 
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mitting one’s work to such analysis. 
This article should be included in the 
list of “‘must’’ readings for any course 
in research methods. 

Seymour Martin Lipset, in “The 
Political Process in Trade Unions: A 
Theoretical Statement,” looks at the 
large bureaucratic trade-union as a 
power structure. He finds democracy 
inherently unstable in unions and 
stresses the power of incumbent ad- 
ministrations, His observation that 
unions suffer from a scarcity of politi- 
cally skilled individuals and therefore 
may have to accept Communists into 
the ranks of administration deserves 
special attention today. He suggests 
three methods for the study of unions: 
(1) the collection of large numbers of 
quantitative data from a large number 
of unions; (2) the attempt, on the basis 
of theoretical analysis, to predict the 
behavior of an organization in future 
critical situations; (3) the analysis of 
deviant cases. That the second and third 
method could be used without includ- 
ing the first seems doubtful to this re- 
viewer, The author deserves full sup- 
port for condemning the presentation 
of unverified findings from case studies 
as universally valid generalizations. 

In “Social Groups in the Modern 
World,” Florian Znaniecki expresses a 
need for a taxonomic classification of 
groups and suggests that it be based on 
group function, Milton M. Gordon, 
“Social Structure and Goals in Group 
Relations,” deals with cultures and sub- 
cultures within the American social 
structure, He stresses the need for con- 
crete study of specific subcultures and 
points to five general types of alterna- 
tives in integration or non-integration 
of ethnic cultures in this country. 
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Nathan Glazer discusses the process 
of change occurring in ethnic groups in 
this country as they give up their na- 
tional cultures and, paradoxically, ac- 
quire an ideology of old-country na- 
tionalism at the same time. He points to 
the “third generation reaction,” an 
attempt to return to one’s origins, a 
reaction to the second generation's 200 
per cent Americanism. This article is 
called to the full attention of students 
of minorities, of population, and of 
urban and rural planning. 

Maclver's views on the position of 
the social scientist as a moral agent 
rather than a mere recorder of facts 
seems to have made a stronger impres- 
sion on his followers in political studies 
than on those in sociology. Some of 
the former who are presented in this 
volume tend to lose sight, presumably 
on purpose, of the line that separates 
science and philosophy. They assert 
their value judgments and the specu- 
lations that they derive from them with 
the same assurance as their general- 
izations from observations—if, indeed, 
there are any of the latter. Thomas I. 
Cook’s contribution, ‘Individual Lib- 
erty Today: Challenge and Prospect,” 
is a case in point, An impassioned plea, 
it relies for its justification on a home- 
made psychology without benefit of 
professional research by psychologists. 
The intention, however, is noble. 

J. M. Clark elucidates the increasing 
interdependence of government and 
economics in an interventionist society. 
He criticizes present-day economists 
“whose theories have become largely 
theories of what is sound and eco- 
nomically correct, rather than of the 
forces determining actual events.” 
Among economists, the Keynesians are 
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said to have made the best adjustment 
to the changed conditions in the rela- 
tion of capital and labor on the one 
hand and government and democratic 
institutions on the other. Clark speci- 
fically points to the quasi-political as- 
pects of collective bargaining and the 
large importance of nonrational fac- 
tors (poor economic man!) in the be- 
havior of both sides in this process. A 
very useful paper for labor economists 
and industrial psychologists, as well as 
political scientists. 

Kingsley Davis’, ‘The Demographic 
Foundations of National Power,” is the 
kind of discussion that might infuse 
life into the bloodless presentations of 
population data so often encountered. 
Davis demonstrates the close relation- 
ship of power, defined as the ability of 
one nation to influence the other, and 
the size of the population. He recog- 
nizes that natural resources and a tra- 
dition of efficiency, governmental sta- 
bility, and military discipline are also 
of importance. He analyzes strengths 
and weaknesses of the two major blocks 
of nations in the world today and points 
to the paradox of the United Nations, 
where the vote of a small nation has 
the same weight as that of a great 

wer. 

Alex Inkeles, in “Social Change in 
Soviet Russia,’ shows how the aims of 
social planning have been changed re- 
peatedly in the Soviet Union. He criti- 
cizes Soviet leaders for having plan- 
ned governmental and economic change 
without planning social change. He 
seems to overlook the fact that their 
theory—Marxism—assures them that 
the desirable social consequences will 
arise of their own accord as the in- 
evitable product of changes introduced 
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in the relations of production, It seems 
to the reviewer that the developments 
described prove not the impossibility 
of planning, as the author seems to 
imply, but the falsity of the Marxian 
theory of economic determinism, speci- 
fically with regard to family life, edu- 
cation, and law. This historical study 
of modern Russia is to be not merely a 
case study, but is intended to serve also 
as a constructed type for the study of 
future communist revolutions. 

In “The Utility of Political Science,” 
George Catlin criticizes modern gov- 
ernments for neglecting to use the ex- 
pert advice of political scientists, and 
modern political scientists for not pro- 
viding such advice, The possibility of 
arriving at scientific generalizations 
from experimental observations is 
recognized as possible. Unfortunately, 
however, the author sees the aim of 
this scientific process of observation 
and generalization in the discovery of 
a system of natural laws, a set of 
norms conducive to political health, 
analogously compared to doctors’ pre- 
scriptions for the maintenance and res- 
toration of physical body-health, rather 
than a set of descriptive generalizations 
indicating the probable effects of al- 
ternative possibilities of human action. 
Such a set of norms presupposes agree- 
ment on the desirable conditions of 
states and it seems doubtful that we in 
our day and age are more likely to reach 
such an agreement than all the not ex- 
actly foolish thinkers of the past few 
thousand years. 

Altogether, the book, which is well 
made—clearly printed and tastefully 
bound—should be in any college li- 
brary and ought to be a valuable help 
in the hand library of the teacher or re- 
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search man in the social sciences. The 

editors are to be thanked and Professor 
Maclver congratulated. 

Franz Adler 

University of Arkansas 


ArTHUR P. Mites: American Social 
Work Theory: A Critique and a Pro- 
posal. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1954. 246 pages. $3.00. 


American Social Work Theory: A 
Critique and a Proposal opportunely 
comes from the press at a time when 
social work as a profession has great 
interest in the interpretation of its basic 
beliefs, the services which it offers, and 
how it serves. A second matter of in- 
terest to this profession is the building 
of more understanding of its role in a 
democratic society, thus gaining more 
strength and support through good 
public relations. A third concern is the 
recruiting of able potential practitioners 
for this field, a task which includes 
finding well-qualified graduate stu- 
dents for schools of social work. The 
profession is heavily indebted to its 
colleagues, the social scientists, for 
much that has enriched the practice in 
social work. Social workers are greatly 
dependent upon social scientists for 
help in discovering students who have 
majored in the social sciences and who 
have a strong interest in entering social 
work, a profession in which there is no 
ceiling on employment for well-pre- 
pared practitioners. 

The final chapter of the book, “A 
Proposal,” is of particular interest to 
this reviewer and was read with a keen 
sense of gratitude, It is evident that 
social work as a profession has been 
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moving in the direction of co-operative 
research for some time. It is predicted 
that the next decade will show great 
strides in this area. Miles skillfully ap- 
praises the evolution and current status 
of social work, points out its lacks in 
research, and makes a strong plea for 
co-operative research, He sees the prob- 
lems of practice in social work as 
ideally suited to broad co-operative re- 
search with the social sciences. Since so 
much emphasis is placed on team ac- 
tivities in social work, his proposal to 
conduct such research as he describes is 
logical. 

Miles clearly delineates the strivings 
of the profession toward maturity in 
the various decades, particularly since 
the 30's. It now remains to use the pro- 
posal which he makes as a springboard 
as social workers learn from each other 
how to use methods of co-operative re- 
search established by older disciplines. 
There are many evidences of the cur- 
rent decade’s being one of self-inquiry 
and self-testing on the part of the pro- 
fession, without fears which have beset 
it in the past. During this period it will 
be moving into a new social work or- 
ganization, which merges a number of 
professional associations. A twin de- 
velopment is the new and compre- 
hensive organization of the Council on 
Social Work Education. This body, in 
operation for one year, includes in its 
new membership citizen supporters of 
social work programs and social sci- 
entists from the various colleges 
throughout the country, as well as 
practitioners in social work and faculty 
members of approved graduate schools 
of social work. The Council has as its 
concern the strengthening of education 
for social work and the improvement 
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of its practice. Already this group is 
carrying on studies and formulating re- 
search designs more extensive than pro- 
grams carried on in the past. It is con- 
ceivable that the two groups can unite 
to explore the areas Miles brings to our 
attention in the final chapter. 

The three chapters on the primary 
(or generally accepted as primary) 
processes of social work, i.e., social case 
work, social group work, and com- 
munity organization for social work, 
would be of more’value and interest to 
the nonsocial-work reader than the 
differences in philosophy within the 
profession and the dissatisfactions ex- 
pressed with Freudian theory. It seems 
to this reviewer that many social work- 
ers have moved beyond the stage por- 
trayed here by integrating the content 
borrowed from various sources, such as 
from psycho-analytic theory, and by 
developing more definitive content 
which pertains to social work as now 
practiced, The constant revision of cur- 
ricula in schools of social work in areas 
of knowledge and practice attests to 
this. 

This book is recommended for read- 
ing by social scientists who are in- 
terested in learning more of the meth- 
ods of social work, as well as for the 
person who may be searching for ma- 
terials for survey courses in social work. 
Social workers will find this material 
of interest from the standpoint of 
gaining more of a social-scientific ap- 
proach to the problems encountered by 
social workers. For some, the content 
may yield more understanding of the 
history of Western Christian traditions 
and of economic institutions as they 
have affected the history of social work. 
Some of the viewpoints are challenging, 
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provocative, and controversial, as 
viewed by social-work readers. 
Lora Lee Pederson 
University of Texas 


E. GorDON ERICKSEN: Urban Be- 
havior. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1954, 482 pages. $4.75. 


To the increasingly numerous col- 
lege textbooks on urban sociology is 
added a substantial and thoughtful 
newcomer. Written in the tradition of 
Park, Burgess, McKenzie, and Wirth, 
Urban Behavior is highly readable and 
attractive in format. 

Two central theses motivate the 
author in his concern with the city: (1) 
that the city is the incomparable soci- 
ological laboratory because it “tends to 
spread out and lay bare to public view 
on a massive scale all the character- 
istics and traits which are ordinarily ob- 
scured and suppressed in smaller com- 
munities”; (2) that the central prob- 
lem of our civilization is the city prob- 
lem, “achieving in the freedom and 
anonymity of the city a social order 
and a means of social control equivalent 
to the family, clan, and tribal life of 
antiquity.” 

The first part of the book, following 
an introductory and historical section, 
is devoted to a two hundred-page treat- 
ment of the ecology of the city, deal- 
ing “with physical space, observing 
how land takes on symbolic qualities, 
sifting and resifting populations in 
terms of race, income, occupation, pol- 
itics, education, and so forth.’’ The 
urban ecologist fails, it is argued, when 
he limits himself to the study of static 
structures and relationships; process 
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and change are of the essence. Erick- 
sen's analysis is organized in terms of 
ecological processes: aggregation, mo- 
bility, competition, dominance, gradi- 
ent, segregation, concentration, dis- 
persion, centralization, decentraliza- 
tion, invasion, and succession. Mobility 
is viewed as the ‘underlying process, 
functioning to initiate the other proc- 
esses.’ He rejects the traditional con- 
cept of impersonal symbiosis. 

The latter half of the book is con- 
cerned with urban personality, social 
organization, and city planning. Here 
the basic problem is viewed as that of 
consensus in the urban milieu, and the 
impact of alternative techniques for 
achieving it. 

The author expresses hope that the 
urban sociologist may provide the 
knowledge basic for effective city plan- 
ning and for rational control by the 
urbanite over his environment. 

When the reviewer first read the title 
and the publisher's description of this 
book, he dared to hope that the limiting 
influence of American urbanism on the 
generalizations and data of urban 
sociology texts might finally have been 
surmounted. Such has not been the case. 
Only very incidentally have the great 
foreign cities of the world been ac- 
counted for in the textbook under re- 
view. Not yet do we know whether 
Ericksen’s generalizations would apply 
as well to Tokyo, Peiping, Bombay, and 
Moscow, as to Kansas City, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles, Despite the wealth 
of data available on foreign cities, the 
generically and cross-culturally ade- 
quate textbook in urban sociology has 
yet to be written. 

David B. Carpenter 
Washington University 
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WILLIAM EBENSTEIN: Today's Isms: 
Communism, Fascism, Capitalism, 
Socialism. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954, 191 pages. $2.95. 


This volume satisfies a real need in 
its analysis of the major isms in the 
democratic-totalitarian conflict. It will 
be of great value to the reader who is 
not prepared for the more sophisticated 
analyses of this conflict and yet wishes 
to have a better understanding of it 
than is afforded by contemporary 
journalism. But the principal value of 
Today's Isms is as a text in an under- 
graduate course designed primarily for 
the casual student who has no syste- 
matic knowledge of either the theory or 
institutions of democracy and totali- 
tarianivii. For the latter purpose, this 
reviewer knows of nothing more suit- 
able. 

Ebenstein conceives of totalitarian- 
ism and democracy as “two diametri- 
cally opposed ways of life,” and his 
approach to the problem reflects his 
conviction. Rather than simply com- 
paring and contrasting the basic 
theories and distinguishing practices 
of each system, he has presented them 
as irreconcilable philosophies of life, 
based on totally different conceptions 
of the nature and destiny of man. This 
approach has distinct advantages, the 
chief one being that it makes possible 
the reduction of the conflict to its very 
simplest and most comprehensible 
terms. Through the welter of extremely 
diverse institutional arrangements 
found in fascism and communism on 
the one hand and democracies on the 
other, one fact clearly emerges: West- 
ern civilization is engaged in mortal 
conflict. The student is thus spared that 
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involvement in detail which obscures 
the essential sameness of all totali- 
tarianisms and the common elements 
in the free systems. Rather his attention 
is directed to those ideals and con- 
ditions which operate to sustain the two 
systems, and it is this that recommends 
the book for the general reader or as a 
text for an elementary course in the 
isms. 

The ‘‘way-of-life” approach, how- 
ever, has some serious limitations, and 
these must be recognized. Communism 
and fascism are indeed ways of life, 
or, more accurately, secular religions, 
which provide an answer to every con- 
ceivable human problem and an ex- 
planation for every conceivable situ- 
ation. It should be clear that democracy 
can never become a “way of life” in 
this sense without also becoming, if 
not totalitarian, at least authoritarian. 
Democracy, properly understood, is a 
process or method, the method of free- 
dom, by which a pluralistic society 
articulates itself for effective action. 
The real stake in the conflict is West- 
ern civilization, which certainly is not 
exhausted by the so-called ‘democratic 
way of life,’ whether it be capitalistic 
or socialistic, but rather at the present 
is represented in the main by demo- 
cratic government. Beyond this, one 
could challenge Ebenstein’s contention 
that democracy, even as a process, finds 
its true expression in Bertrand Rus- 
sell or John Dewey. One might agree 
that “rational empiricism” is essential 
to the process and yet contend that it 
must be the empiricism of Burke, John 
Adams, or Lincoln. There are those 
who would even contend that the Rus- 
sell-Dewey empiricism is an involun- 
tary ally to totalitarianism (even Rus- 
sell has seen in Dewey a kind of “‘cos- 
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mic impiety’’). That democracy must 
have some final truths cannot be 
stressed too much, else the conflict de- 
scribed by the author is more imagined 
than real. 

Despite the drawbacks concomitant 
to any treatment of democracy as a way 
of life, Ebenstein has written a book 
that will clarify many of the issues in 
the conflict, and in so doing has ren- 
dered democracy a service. 

Frank Grace 
University of Michigan 


RussELL H. Firzcipspon: Uruguay: 
Portrait of a Democracy. New Brans- 
wick, Rutgers University Press, 1954. 
301 pages. $5.75. 


American political-science special- 
ists on Latin-American governments 
and politics, when polled in 1945 and 
again in 1950 on the rating of Latin- 
American republics in democratic 
achievement, unanimously agreed on 
both occasions that the Republic of 
Uruguay should head the list. So deeply 
committed are Uruguayans to demo- 
cratic principles, and so remarkable has 
been their endeavor to shape their po- 
litical, social, and economic institutions 
in harmony with these principles that 
the country has fairly earned the ap- 
pellation “The Switzerland of South 
America.” 

The tiny country, perilously situated 
as a buffer between Argentina and Bra- 
zil, is also widely known as ‘‘the social 
laboratory of South America,” because 
of her cognizance of social problems 
and the government's partial responsi- 
bility for solving them. Dating from 
the early years of the present century, 
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there has been a flood tide of social 
and labor legislation, with the result 
that Uruguay has also been called 
“South America’s first welfare state.” 
According to Fitzgibbon, “Uruguay 
now has a record of more than eighty 
statutes on such matters as hours of 
labor, a weekly rest, paid annual vaca- 
tions, minimum wages, domestic labor, 
compensation for dismissal, unem- 
ployment compensation, labor acci- 
dents and occupational diseases, . . . 
unemployment and labor exchanges, 
economical housing, and old-age pen- 
sions.”’ Incidentally, most of this legis- 
lation antedated our Wagner Act by a 
good twenty years. Uruguay was truly 
the pioneer of Western Hemisphere 
nations in marshaling governmental 
aid and protection for the underprivi- 
leged, “It is doubtless true,”” says Fitz- 
gibbon, “that both the bodily and social 
ills of Uruguayans are responsibilities 
weighing more heavily on the public 
conscience than can be said of any other 
Latin American country.” 

But over and above the foregoing, 
the principal attraction of Uruguay for 
the political scientist has been the recent 
replacement of the national presidency 
by a nine-man executive committee, i.e., 
the collegiate executive on the Swiss 
model. Fitzgibbon describes fully and 
adequately not only the composition, 
organization, and functioning of the 
colegiado, but also its historical back- 
ground, comprised in large part of the 
powerful influence of Uruguay's great- 
est statesman, José Batlle y Ordofiez, 
who urged the plural executive as a 
remedy for personalist government. 

The author's portrait of the Uru- 
guayan republic is not impressionistic, 
done with broad strokes of the brush, 
but rather a photographic study, faith- 
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ful in detail. The volume contains 
chapters on historical and physio- 
graphic background, government and 
politics, education, economics, religion, 
literature and the arts, recreation, and 
international relations. Though some- 
what encyclopedic and overburdened 
with data and statistics, it should be, as 
states the blurb, “the perfect book for 
the tourist visiting Uruguay, as well as 
for the armchair traveler.” 
]. Lloyd Mecham 
University of Texas 


ANATOL MuRAD: Private Credit and 
Public Debt. Washington, D.C., 
1954. 190 


Public Affairs Press, 
pages. $3.75. 


In capitalist society, argues Murad, 
people save not to postpone consump- 
tion but mainly to purchase securities 
which will yield a permanent source of 
income without working. The propen- 
sity to save is very strong, especially 
when employment and income are at 
high levels. Under modern conditions 
private business firms do not issue a 
sufficient volume of new securities to 
match these savings. The author ad- 
vances the amazing thesis that the ex- 
planation for the inadequate volume of 
private securities stems from an in- 
adequate labor supply. He argues that 
in a fully industrialized society all 
available manpower is required to op- 
erate, maintain, repair, and replace the 
existing productive machinery. Thus, 
there is a shortage of labor for adding 
to our productive capacity. If there 
were no saving, there would be no need 
for net, new investment. Since people 
insist on saving, government has been 
forced to issue large volumes of in- 
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terest-bearing securities to satisfy the 
demand of those groups that crave an 
income without working. 

But “the principle of diminishing 
net investment’’ applies also to public 
investments. Consequently, in a fully 
industrialized society there can be no 
net investment, private or public, If 
there is no investment, there can be no 
saving, and no source of income with- 
out working. But the essence of capi- 
talism is private ownership of the 
means of production, which gives rise 
to income without working for certain 
groups. When this source of income 
disappears, capitalism gives way to 
socialism. War and preparation for war 
have postponed the inevitable in recent 
decades, but this is at best only a 
temporary solution. 

To this reviewer it appears that if 
capitalism is doomed because of an in- 
adequate labor supply, perhaps the day 
of reckoning could be postponed in- 
definitely by repeal of our immigration 
laws. Whether the main thesis is 
tenable or not, however, the author has 
been highly successful in exploding a 
number of widely held myths about 
private credit and public debt. 

W.N. Peach 
University of Oklahoma 


LEON WALRAS: Elements of Pure Eco- 
nomics. Trans. by William Jaffe. 
Homewood, Illinois, Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1954, 620 pages. $7.50. 


After a long period of painstaking 
effort, Jaffe presents his translation of 
Walras’ Elements, complete with a col- 
lation of editions and an unobtrusive 
sixty-two-page appendix of especially 
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valuable notes. Both for intrinsic worth 
and for Jaffe’s labors, this book de- 
serves to be read and discussed by the 
many able economists who still have 
not read the man who may well be the 
greatest creative mind that economics 
has produced. The translation and com- 
mentary are indeed a model of how 
such things should be done in editing 
a great work and are a fit tribute to 
Walras. 

It may be objected that although 
many economists have not read Walras, 
his ideas—particularly the idea of gen- 
eral equilibrium—are now part of the 
accepted body of economic thought. 
Why should economists and other 
social scientists occupy themselves with 
past masterpieces such as this? After 
all, physicists do not pore over New- 
ton. Social scientists, however, probably 
have special justification for reviewing 
the work of past thinkers in their fields. 
The social sciences are not as old as the 
physical sciences, an enormous amount 
of ground is involved, and the total 
effort and sifting of material have been 
minor as compared with other sciences. 
That unexploited sources do exist, even 
in such comparatively well-developed 
fields as economics, is certainly shown 
in our time by Keynes’ reading of 
Malthus’ Principles, Past writings can 
assume new significance in the light of 
further scientific advance and, pe- 
culiarly important to the social sciences, 
old ideas can come to have new mean- 
ing in a changed institutional environ- 
ment. 

Although Walras’ presentation of 
general equilibrium analysis may seem 
crude and stilted today, the perspi- 
cacious reader will look beyond this for 
other ideas that may yet be further de- 
veloped. Here, perhaps, Walras’ ideas 
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on capital and interest may prove most 
fruitful. 

The reading of this work will force 
upon all economists a greater appreci- 
ation of how far ahead of the rest of 
the economics profession Walras was 
in 1874, Certainly it is time that the 
simple identification of Walras as one 
of the three discoverers of the principle 
of diminishing marginal utility be ex- 
panded, 

Aurelius Morgner 
Texas A. & M. College 


JosepH Howarp Parks: General Ed- 
mund Kirby Smith, C. S$. A. (South- 
ern Biography Series). Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1954. 515 pages. $6.00. 


Had it not been for the Civil War, 
Edmund Kirby Smith (1824-93) 
would, as did so many other military 
greats emerging from that struggle, 
probably have lived out his days as an- 
other regular army officer and gone to 
an obscure grave. The war did occur, 
however, and it made of him one of 
the full generals of the Confederacy, 
a character of historical note, 

Like Lee and Jackson, the “Bliicher 
of Manassas” well understood that 
Southern independence must be won 
not by holding actions, but in the de- 
struction of the enemy military ma- 
thine. His one real opportunity to 
demonstrate a gift for sound strategic 
concept and its tactical application 
came in 1862, when he launched a 
brilliantly executed invasion of Ken- 
tucky—only to be forced to withdraw, 
thanks to the wonted timidity of that 
dark angel of the Confederacy, General 
Braxton Bragg. 
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Thereafter, in February, 1863, Kirby 
Smith was sent to command the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. It is in this 
well-related portion of his work that 
Parks performs most notably in shed- 
ding light. We who sit east of the River 
have for long been too much concerned 
with the enemy stirring along the Po- 
tomac, almost to the utter neglect of 
that portion of Rebeldom that came to 
be known half-humorously, but also in 
tribute to the skill of its commander, 
as ““Kirby-Smithdom.” 

Kirby-Smithdom” was far from the 
self-operating paradise that is oc- 
casionally assumed, Deference for the 
prerogatives of civil authority; the 
necessity of co-operating with gov- 
ernors who, to the detriment of strategy, 
insisted that every inch of their own 
state territory be defended; impro- 
visation in fielding and maintaining 
troops (particularly after the fall of 
Port Hudson); controlling cotton 
speculation; handling the maddening 
importunities of military subordinates 
who saw a thousand Yankees lurking 
behind every bush—these and related 
problems were an everyday concern of 
a soldier who had to learn as he groped 
his way along and who, in learning, 
grew in stature. 

After the war Kirby Smith tried his 
hand at various enterprises but with 
little luck until, in 1875, he procured 
the professorship of mathematics at the 
newly founded University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tennessee. There, on his 
beloved “Mountaintop,” this pious 
Christian gentleman, surrounded by a 
growing family—for he was a typical 
son of his era—spent the final (least 
exciting but, surely to him, most satis- 
factory) eighteen years of his life. 

Park's work is a welcome addition 
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to the Southern Biography Series, com- 
pletely superseding the only other full 
“life” of the general, that labor of love 
published by Arthur Howard Noll in 
1907. 

Encomiums to the L. S. U. Press for 
printing this book in a typeface bold 
and clear. An arched eyebrow at the 
proofreader who let pass ‘‘ground made 
hollow by Martin Luther and Philip 
Melancthon” (p. 95). Mild astonish- 
ment to Professor Parks for his dis- 
regard for dependent clauses; one feels 
uneasily that the author once stepped 
into a nest of commas and wishes noth- 
ing more to do with them. And ana- 
themas upon the soul who decided that, 
since this work needs maps, it were well 
enough to fake along by reproducing 
two of those cartographic crimes first 
committed in Battles and Leaders. They 
were monuments of obscurity when 
originally published. Nor have they 
gained in clarity by being reduced in 
size. It is to be hoped, indeed, that 
someday they will all be taken out and, 
midst the cheers of the populace, 
burned by the common hangman in the 
public square. Obscurantism? Not at 
all: such would be its very contrary. 

Robert L. Scribner 
Virginia State Library 


Pau. T. Davip, MALCOLM Moos, AND 
RALPH M. GOLDMAN: Presidential 
Nominating Politics in 1952. 5 vols. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1954, 1567 pages. $17.50. 


These five volumes make up a report 
on the most intensive study yet made 
of the Presidential nominating process 
in the United States. They give, for the 
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first time, a detailed and objective ac- 
count of the nomination of two Presi- 
dential candidates from precinct 
through convention. They are the prod- 
uct of sustained co-operation of more 
than a hundred political scientists, and 
as such will stand as a landmark in 
political research. The study was spon- 
sored by the American Political Science 
Association, assisted financially by the 
Stern Family Fund, and technically and 
administratively by the Brookings In- 
stitution. 

The first volume describes the pre- 
convention campaigns and national 
conventions of 1952, summarizes the 
procedure of selecting delegates in the 
states, and discusses the broad prob- 
lems posed by Presidential nomina- 
tions. The other four books give state- 
by-state analyses of the selection and 
behavior of delegations to the conven- 
tions from the Northeast, the South, 
the Middle West, and the West, re- 
spectively. 

The value of the first volume lies in 
its clear and comprehensive summary 
of material which is available otherwise 
only in many scattered sources. The 
regional volumes are invaluable for 
their information on the infinitely 
varied local arrangements which char- 
acterize American politics. 

The report has a public-problem 
orientation, rather than a political 
theory one; it is intended to help people 
who want to improve the nominating 
process, or who want to take an active 
and practical part in the nominations 
of 1956. “In seeking information and 
in organizing it,” say the authors, “we 
have sought to give priority to the facts 
needed for a serious consideration of 
the questions raised in the basic issues 
{of nominating procedure} chapter, 
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insofar as those facts can be found in 
the experience of 1952.” 

The books do not deal with any of 
the theoretical problems of political 
process or behavior, group conflict, or 
leadership selection, No hypotheses 
were tested in the course of the study, 
nor are any suggested at the end on 
the basis of the massive data on the 
experiences in the states, Moreover, it 
would be hazardous for the reader to 
attempt to formulate them for him- 
self, inasmuch as there is no way of 
knowing what phenomena, if any, 
were systematically observed by all the 
contributors. 

The ultimate judgment of the merits 
of the report therefore will turn upon 
one’s conception of the proper role, or 
the relative importance of several roles, 
of the professional student of politics. 
The political scientist as teacher and 
as public-policy adviser will profit 
greatly from it—as will those pro- 
fessionals and amateurs concerned 
with practical politics whom the report 
is designed as much to help. The politi- 
cal scientist who conceives his profes- 
sional obligation to be primarily that 
of attempting to construct a viable 
theory of politics will regret that this 
extensive and impressive effort leaves 
him about where he stood before. 

Ralph K, Huitt 


University of Wisconsin 


Davip McCorp WriGHT: A Key to 
Modern Economics. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1954. 520 
pages. $4.75. 

HENRY GRAYSON: Economic Planning 
Under Free Enterprise. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1954, 134 
pages. $2.00. 
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Wright's Key To Modern Economics 
is a step in the right direction. Intro- 
ductory manuals in economics have be- 
come monstrous in size. The result has 
been a long list of rambling encyclo- 
pedic works which leave the reader in 
a somnambulistic state. Wright has 
written a moderately short book, leav- 
ing to more specialized treatments 
much of the extraneous material that 
clutters the pages of the more usual 
text. Well-organized around the central 
themes of economic growth and eco- 
nomic stability, all of the subjects treat- 
ed are handled from these standpoints. 

Nevertheless, as the reader will 
quickly perceive, this is a book with a 
“message.” Wright is a dedicated man. 
Misinformers of both left and right— 
but mostly left—have been afoot, and 
Wright has found them out. The gen- 
eral theme of this book is the general 
theme of the author, which is now well 
known from his other works. Economic 
disturbance is a product of technologi- 
cal innovation and would be present in 
any social organization, capitalist or 
not. The major difficulty appears to be 
that innovation is not regular. As one 
major industry reaches its peak of 
growth, there is not always ready at 
hand a new one to take its place. Thus, 
net investment outlay is subjected to 
fits and starts. According to Wright, the 
problem is aggravated by high wages, 
the progressive income tax, and gov- 
ernment meddling, all of which destroy 
the high spirits of the creative captains 
of industry. The general framework of 
his argument is that of Schumpeter. De- 
spite the Keynesian demeanor, he walks 
spiritually in the shadow of Schumpe- 
ter. Wright’s solution to the major 
problem of economic stability would 
be to encourage investment outlay by 
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what could be called a “low-wage, 
high-profit” economy. This is a re- 
treat to nineteenth-century economics. 
Until the second quarter of this cen- 
tury, most of the Western nations ad- 
hered to just such an economic pro- 
gram, i.e., laissez faire. The significance 
of Grayson’s volume is that it dem- 
onstrates how widespread has been the 
turn to some kind of intelligent eco- 
nomic guidance. Grayson’s study covers 
planning for economic stability in the 
United States, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and the OEEC 
countries. It is complete and well pre- 
sented as far as it goes. It is to be re- 
gretted, though, that he did not see fit 
to cover much more than forecasting, 
budgeting, and fiscal planning. 
David Hamilton 
University of New Mexico 


Ropert H. Lowie: Indians of the 


Plains. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1954. 222 
pages. 

This is an anthropological handbook, 
published for the American Museum of 
Natural History. In the introductory 
chapter, Lowie identifies the Indians he 
is describing as including the natives 
of southern Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba; of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and northern Texas; 
and of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. In addition, he discusses the 
natives of marginal areas and describes 
briefly the culture of the Indians in 
these areas, 

Chapter two discusses the material 
culture, with emphasis on the methods 
of food-gathering and preparation; the 
dwellings and their construction; their 
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domestic animals—dogs—and means 
of transportation; their dress and per- 
sonal decorations; their tools and arti- 
facts. Chapter three deals with their 
social organizations, including mar- 
riage and the family; bands, clans, 
phratries, and moieties; warfare; gov- 
ernment; trade and economic values. 
Chapter four describes their custo- 
mary forms of recreation, emphasizing 
the various forms of games and athletic 
sports. Storytelling is one of the com- 
mon enjoyments of these people. 
Chapters five through nine are rela- 
tively short and deal respectively with: 
art—painting on skins, rawhide deco- 
rations, embroidery, designs and sym- 
bolism, and music; supernatural beliefs, 
practice, and leaders—visions, sha- 
mans, priests, the hereafter, ceremonial- 
ism, and the Sun Dance; history, in- 
cluding both deductions from archae- 
ological discoveries and from traditions 
and myths; acculturation, showing the 
efforts of the United States to educate 
the Indian into the white man’s way 
of life. The concluding chapter sum- 
marizes the material of the book. 
Throughout the study, the simi- 
larity of culture traits of these different 
Indian tribes is discussed, as is the simi- 
larity of culture traits of the Plains In- 
dians with other tribes of Indians, 
such as those of the Woodlands 
of the East and the Plateaus of the 
West. Lowie’s brief discussion of the 
behavior of the Indians lacks the inti- 
mate descriptions found in many 
studies of Indian life and culture. The 
outstanding feature of the book is the 
great number of excellent designs, 
drawings, and photographs, which 
greatly increase its interest. 
Marion B. Smith 
Louisiana State University 
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James E. Pate: Local Government and 
Administration, New York, Ameti- 
can Book Company, 1954. 595 pages. 
$5.75. 


This textbook is concerned almost 
wholly with municipal government and 
administration, municipal services, and 
municipal intergovernmental relations. 
Although brief mention is made in ap- 
propriate places of other units of local 
government—the county, the New 
England town, the township, the school 
district, and other special districts—and 
one chapter is “The County and the 
Smaller Municipalities,” the point of 
departure is the municipality. With 
emphasis upon principles and _prob- 
lems, the author discusses, in separate 
chapters, the growth and significance 
of the municipality, its legal basis, its 
position in the “web of government,” 
municipal intergovernmental relations, 
metropolitan areas, local politics, and 
election administration. Three chapters 
are concerned with the forms of mu- 
nicipal government and a like number 
with the major administrative prob- 
lems of organization and management, 
personnel, and the management of 
municipal finance. Following the chap- 
ter “Municipal Expenditures and Reve- 
nues,” the municipal services of plan- 
ning and zoning, public housing, 
health, welfare, education, law enforce- 
ment, fire prevention and extinction, 
public works, and regulation and op- 
eration of business are discussed. A 
final chapter is called “Citizen Action.” 
“Questions and Problems,” designed 
to provoke the student's interest in his 
own community, and a list of selective 
references are at the end of each chap- 
ter. 
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The author of any textbook on local 
government inevitably faces difficult 
problems of inclusion, exclusion, and 
emphasis, which arise from the large 
number of things with which he has to 
deal, the difficulty of finding accurate 
and current information, and the vari- 
ations that result from the separate 
actions of forty-eight states. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, the author has 
resolved these problems rather success- 
fully. He has written an interesting and 
readable text that combines sufficient 
factual information with sound dis- 
cussion of problems and basic prin- 
ciples. Apt illustrations are used to en- 
liven his discussion, and numerous 
quotations from, and references to, au- 
thoritative sources in law, political sci- 
ence, and related fields buttress his com- 
ments. It is a well-planned job, care- 
fully done by a scholar who has en- 
joyed practical experience in the field 
of his academic interest. 

]. Alton Burdine 
University of Texas 


Davip M. Potter: People of Plenty. 
Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954, 219 pages. $3.50. 


Several years ago, David M. Potter, 
Yale University historian, found him- 
self stuck with the job of delivering 
six lectures on the influence of abun- 
dance on the American character. The 
invitation had been issued by the Wal- 
green Foundation, and he had accepted 
lightheartedly (one gathers all this 
from his own words) on the assump- 
tion that he would be able to discuss 
American character as adequately as the 
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overnight experts and strolling aca- 
demic minstrels who understand 
America unwisely and not too well. But 
as the zero hour approached, his in- 
stinct for workmanship rebelled. He 
refused to add to the often empty 
literature on national character. Indeed, 
he wondered whether such a thing as 
national character existed, and, if so, 
which of the social sciences had made 
national character a serious business. 
This led him to a sort of soul-search- 
ing, interdisciplinary flight. People of 
Plenty is the log of that journey. 

The book divides, roughly, into 
halves: the first is methodological— 
how to study national character re- 
liably; the second is substantive—the 
effect of American abundance on na- 
tional character. All too briefly, here 
are a few of the methodological find- 
ings: History alone has no reliable way 
of studying national character, but, 
properly used, plays a large support- 
ing role, Cultural anthropology does 
have reliable ways of studying national 
character. The psychoanalysts, con- 
cerned with what goes on in the ‘‘nurs- 
ery, the bathroom, and the bedroom” 
scrutinize the areas in which the bases 
of both individual and national char- 
acter are laid. . 

As to the substantive half of the 
book, again all too briefly: Our de- 
mocracy, Turner's frontier thesis, our 
fumbling foreign policy—all are un- 
derstood better if we understand how 
they are rooted in the fabulous abun- 
dance of America. American character 
is, in final analysis, formed in the fam- 
ily, a family in which, because of 
abundance, parents and grandparents 
are young, economic responsibility 
comes late, multibedroom dwellings 
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allow vast privacy, and inexhaustible 
supplies of fresh diapers prolong the 
crucial toilet-training months. Such 
things shape individual character; 
hence American character. 

Readers who are tough old inter- 
disciplinary hands themselves will find 
the book intensely interesting, though 
perhaps on the intermediate rather 
than advanced level. One cannot but 
admire the adventurousness and in- 
tegrity of mind that pushed the in- 
quirer into such new fields as cultural 
anthropology and depth psychology. 
A rush and sweep carry the reader along 
and, incidentally, made the author write 
“data is’ on page 65. 

John S. Gambs 
Hamilton College 


Lowry NELSON: American Farm Life. 
Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1954. 192 pages. $3.75. 


This book is designed to present a. 
broad picture of mid-century rural 


' trends for city people who may be un- 


aware of changes that have been oc- 
curring on the farms, It includes chap- 
ters reviewing briefly changes in the 
function of rural schools, churches, the 
family, and community life. There are 
brief accounts of farmers’ co-operative 
associations, of changes in local and 
federal government impingements 
upon the farmer, of trends in the farm 
labor force, and a general statement 
about our “rural heritage.” There is also 
a short chapter about the technological 
frontier, which reports several develop- 
ments in mechanization, electrification, 
crop research, and farm-management 
techniques, followed by discussion of 
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some of their social and economic con- 
sequences. 

The author makes several recom- 
mendations, two of the more salient of 
which concern local political organi- 
zation and care for migrant farm labor- 
ers. In the former instance he suggests 
greater integration of both state and 
federal agencies on the county level, 
a course of action that might be re- 
lated ultimately to a more effective 
solution to the problems of the migrant 
farm laborer and his family. 

Nelson’s summary discussion of “the 
new farmer’’ revolves around the many 
indices of a long-range contraction of 
differences between farm and city 
populations, The new farmer, he con- 
tends, has “achieved a level of sophisti- 
cated understanding far beyond that of 
any previous generation. . . . Thus, the 
human factor in agriculture today is 
unexcelled by any previous generation, 
both in technical training and in gen- 
eral understanding of its relationship to 
other groups in this country and other 
lands.” In the reviewer's opinion, how- 
ever, the author does not give pro- 
portionate attention to the simultaneous 
increase in the complexity of the farm- 
er's economic situation. It will take a 
“new farmer’’ indeed to solve the new 
problems being created, especially on 
the technological frontier. 

The range of materials covered is 
extremely broad for such a small book; 
thus the book serves primarily to intro- 
duce subjects, not to discuss them ex- 
tensively. It is not designed to serve 
the needs of professional social scien- 
tists, but it should prove helpful to lay- 
men who wish to learn a little about 
some of the major farm developments 
which have contributed to ambiguity in 
the old rural-urban dichotomy. The 
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factual content is lucidly presented. 
This book calls attention to social 
changes which have wide ramifications. 
Leonard G. Benson 

North Texas State College 


ALEX N. DRAGNICH: Tito’s Promised 
Land. New Brunswick, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 337 pages. $5.75. 

C. E. BLack (ed.): Challenge in East- 
ern Europe. New Brunswick, Rutgers 
University Press, 1954. 276 pages. 
$4.00 


These two publications of Rutgers 
University Press are significant and 
valuable additions to the literature in 
the Eastern European field. Dragnich, 
a second-generation American, brings 
two rare advantages to his work: first, 
a background knowledge of the Serbo- 
Croatian language, and second, varying 
periods of residence in Yugoslavia be- 
tween 1939 and 1952, including a 
three-year stay as cultural attaché at the 
American Legation. The result is that 
his book is one of the few recently pub- 
lished which are based on firsthand 
knowledge of the country and which 
extensively utilize the newspaper, 
periodical, and official sources. In many 
ways it is a salutary antidote to the more 
generalized and optimistic descriptions 
of Tito’s regime which have recently 
appeared in the United States. In ad- 
dition to an analysis of the workings 
of the legal, social, and economic as- 
pects of the government and their effect 
on the population, the author also 
draws interesting conclusions as to the 
nature of the Communist rule. Basi- 
cally the author holds the Allies re- 
sponsible for the successful seizure and 
retention of power by Tito and indi- 
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cates that it has culminated in the cre- 
ation of a thoroughly Communist dic- 
tatorship which has never received the 
enthusiastic support of the people and 
which owes what economic success it 
has achieved to the material support 
given it by the Allies, especially the 
United States. The government today, 
despite its difficulties with the USSR, 
is, and will remain, totalitarian in char- 
acter and if it achieves permanent su- 
premacy, it will do so because of Ameri- 
can economic support. In general the 
author feels that the government's at- 
tempts at social and economic reforms 
have been unsuccessful, due in part to 
the attempt to employ doctrinaire 
Marxist theories in opposition to the 
traditional social and economic struc- 
ture of the country, and also to the lack 
of trained and competent technicians 
to carry out the bureaucratic functions 
essential in a planned society. The 
author implies that the withdrawal of 
Western support would so incapacitate 
the regime that the possibility of its 
collapse would become imminent, thus 
affording an opportunity for the basic 
democratic aspirations of the people to 
find expression. The thesis is an in- 
teresting one, though the author does 
not adequately consider the possibility 
that such withdrawal might result in 
driving Tito into the arms of the USSR, 
a possibility greatly increased by the 
death of Stalin, thus clamping the 
jacket of communism even more firmly 
on the Yugoslavian people. The factual 
information in the work is drawn 
mostly from personal experiences of the 
author and the current literature of the 
period. It gives a clear and rather grim 
picture of the Promised Land. The book 
should alert Americans to the realities 
of the Yugoslavian problem and lead 
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to a sober re-evaluation of our official 
policy. 

The second work, edited by C. E. 
Black, comprises six essays by East 
European exiles and five by American 
scholars, all on problems relating to 
Eastern Europe. There are three general 
topics covered: the politics of Eastern 
Europe, the agrarian question, and the 
problem of regional security and the 
balance of power. Although all the 
essays are good, those by former gov- 
ernmental officials are especially in- 
teresting, not only because they bring 
firsthand knowledge to the problem 
but also because they are indicative of 
the type of thought current in the 
émigré community. It is to this com- 
munity that we have to look for po- 
tential leaders should the raising of the 
Iron Curtain make possible the freeing 
of the satellite states, and it is this 
group likewise that is in touch with 
such underground movements as may 
now exist inside the Russian Zone. 
While some of the essays are perhaps 
unduly optimistic in regard to past 
virtues and future potentials of the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, they do 
demonstrate that many of the leaders 
in exile have, unlike the Bourbons, 
learned much. In expressing their 
views, they have also helped to correct 
certain unwarranted generalizations 
about Eastern European situations 
which have crept into the minds of 
many as a result of reading more popu- 
lar and less scholarly works. These 
essays, then, are commended to the at- 
tention of those who would see Eastern 
Europe as its democratic defenders see 
it and who are concerned also with at- 
taining a better understanding of the 
social, political, and economic moti- 
vations of an area and people fated by 
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history to be the buffer between the 
great powers of the East and West. 

H. Malcolm Macdonald 

University of Texas 


IRVING BERNSTEIN: The Arbitration of 
Wages, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1954. 
125 pages. $3.50. 


Arbitration is a commonly advanced 
panacea for the solution of problems 
giving rise to strikes. In the solution of 
problems of interpretation of collective 
agreements, it has become big business 
—for arbitrators and publishing houses 
reporting arbitration cases—and few 
doubt its constructive role in this area. 

Arbitration over differences as to 
what should go into a collective agree- 
ment, however, is still extremely rare 
in the United States, Bernstein prob- 
ably overestimates when he says: 
“There is, in fact, no risk in stating 
that not more than 2 per cent of gen- 
eral wage changes in peacetime are arbi- 
trated” (p. 106). Certainly 2 per cent 
is far more than the proportion of total 
workers covered by collective agree- 
ments for whom arbitration determines 
the wage. The picture portrayed in the 
book indicates quite realistically much 
of the reason why. 

With the exception of those few 
cases in which arbitration clauses auto- 
matically apply to wage changes during 
the pendency of an agreement under 
wage-reopening clauses, each decision 
to arbitrate contract terms must be 
taken de novo by agreement of the 
parties. The most significant point 
made by this book is that each party 
makes its decision whether to agree to 
(or propose) arbitration with its eye 
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firmly fixed on its institutional objec- 
tives. Thus, weak unions are likely to 
propose resort to arbitration, and strong 
unions to reject it; weak managements 
prefer the arbitral alternative, and 
strong managements reject it. Weak- 
ness or strength is measured, of course, 
in relation to the adversary and in the 
light of all forces brought to bear. 
Arbitration, therefore, commonly ap- 
pears almost solely in those situations 
in which the refusal to arbitrate in and 
of itself weakens the position of either 
party, namely, in situations such as 
public utilities, in which refusal to arbi- 
trate aligns external forces against the 
refuser. 

This analysis is, of course, almost 
superfluous iteration to practitioners 
of collective bargaining and of arbi- 
tration. This reviewer, having played 
some role in a substantial number of 
the cases cited, can only say “Amen.” 
Bernstein's formal statement serves a 
useful purpose in that it brings this 
aspect of labor relations firmly within 
the political analytic of collective bar- 
gaining so well developed at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The methodology of the study—a 
review of the written reports of the 
cases—precluded extension of this 
analysis to many processes within the 
arbitral one. Some comment is made 
on “‘rigged”’ arbitrations, in which arbi- 
tration is resorted to for political 
reasons, with the outcome informally 
agreed upon in advance. Allusion is 
made to the avoidance of arbitration by 
the setting by one party of conditions 
unacceptable to the other. The stra- 
tegic processes of the selection of an 
arbitrator, or even of the utilization of 
the selection process to avoid arbi- 
tration and at the same time to neutral- 
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ize public pressures by appearing to be 
willing to arbitrate without in fact 
being so, could not, from the nature of 
the data, be discussed. Though a diff- 
cult study to design, such would be an 
interesting addition to the literature of 
arbitration and collective bargaining. 
Bernstein goes rather extensively into 
two difficult areas: the criteria of ar- 
bitral wage determination, and the 
measurement of the results. He dis- 
covers, as was to be expected, that wage 
comparison of some sort is the most 
frequently and persuasively reported 
criterion. Yet the cases cannot com- 
monly reveal the extent to which such 
criteria are rationalizations of decisions 
arrived at on grounds not reportable in 
an award. Bernstein also discovers that 
arbitrators commonly “‘split the dif- 
ference,’ more or less, which suggests 
that that is frequently the basic cri- 
terion. The task of the arbitrator in 
writing an opinion, then, is to find 
wage comparisons consistent with such 
a decision, though as one suggestive 
award cited implies, formal wage cri- 
teria may serve to edge the award with- 
in rather narrow boundaries toward the 
position of one of the parties. Para- 
graphs pointing to further analysis by 
different methods are those suggesting 
that the formulation of the demands of 
the party are influenced by the as- 
sumption that arbitrators will rarely 
render an award giving to either party 
an apparently overwhelming victory. 
The strategy and tactics of wage de- 
termination through the processes of 
collective bargaining are among the 
significant areas undergoing analysis 
by modern students of wage theory. 
This volume formalizes much of what 
was commonly known but rarely in- 
corporated into theoretical models for 
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one of many heterogeneous categories 
of wage-determining processes. It is 
valuable in that it points to the in- 
corporation of realism of this sort into 
theory. Perhaps even more valuable, 
the very limits of the study underline 
the need for investigation into some of 
the underlying processes. 
Frederic Meyers 
University of Texas 


Sir Cyrit Burt: The Causes and 
Treatment of Backwardness. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1953. 128 pages. $3.75. 


This book is an abridgement of the 
author’s earlier and more comprehen- 
sive publication, The Backward Child, 
and is distinguished from it by ref- 
erences to recent research and by the 
revision of some of his previous recom- 
mendations. The title is somewhat mis- 
leading, inasmuch as the discussion of 
backwardness is almost entirely from a 
pedagogic point of view and can be 
taken as synonymous with educational 
retardation, Furthermore, the contents 
are heavily weighted with detailed con- 
sideration of the causes of backward- 
ness, leaving only a generalized state- 
ment on treatment. In this connection 
it is of interest to American readers to 
note that the author strongly defends 
the residential school as an ideal setting 
for the treatment of the backward child. 

A wide variety of the causes of edu- 
cational backwardness receive atten- 
tion, including environmental, physi- 
cal, intellectual, emotional, and moral 
characteristics. Behind most of these 
the author finds the existence of an in- 
born tendency or defect. Thus one of 
the commonest causes of educational 
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subnormality is weakness in general 
intelligence, which “by definition is 
weakness in innate capacity.”” For such 
cases the dreary conclusion is that little 
can be done and that not too much 
should be attempted. . 

The analysis of causative factors in 
this treatise is atomistic and enumer- 
ative, with little beyond passing lip- 
service to the idea that factors can and 
do interact. Older concepts of instincts 
and personality types are freely em- 
ployed as if there were little reason to 
question their validity. The dynamic 
formulations of Freudian psychology 
are more or less repudiated on doctrinal 
grounds, and little real effort has been 
made to draw upon the findings of con- 
temporary American social psychology. 
The interplay between the retarded 
child and his classmates, between him 
and his teachers, the impact of his 
institutional setting, and the effects of 
cultural definitions of his status get 
little or no emphasis. Some gross over- 
generalizations mar this book, as when 
the author claims without any docu- 
mentation that ‘most of our paupers, 
criminals and ne-er-do-wells are re- 
cruited from the ranks of the edu- 
cationally subnormal.” The comments 
on speech defects and on the changing 
of handedness are dubious, to say the 
least, and suggest an academic rather 
than a lengthy clinical experience with 
these problems. 

On the whole it is doubtful whether 
this book will be of great value to 
American clinicians and teachers of 
special education, though it must be 
granted that useful suggestions and 
some good common sense are scattered 
through it. Perhaps its greatest value 
to the American reader will be to 
acquaint him with the more conserva- 
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tive English point of view on the sub- 
ject of backward children. 

Edwin M. Lemert 

University of California at Davis 


KENNETH W. Hopcson (ed).: The 
Deaf and Their Problems. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1954. 364 pages. $6.00. 


This book opens with an explanation 
of the ear, its anatomy, how it works, 
causes of failure of the hearing mech- 
anism, and methods used in determin- 
ing the extent of the hearing loss. It 
then gives a historical account of the 
deaf and their problems, with the 
emphasis beginning with the sixteenth 
century, though there are references to 
even earlier authorities. Present also is 
a detailed description of the develop- 
ment of the alternative methods used 
in the education of the deaf, namely, 
manual spelling and signs, and speech 
and speech reading. 

The author describes how, as a result 
of these opposing methods, a contro- 
versy developed which was to be re- 
ferred to often as the “battle of 
methods.” A discussion of this develop- 
ment in Europe, with emphasis on Eng- 
land, is portrayed; its continuation is 
traced to the United States. He relates 
this to the tragedy in the story of the 
deaf in that one of their greatest prob- 
lems kas been that no effort has ever 
been made to establish with scientific 
proof what advantages either method 
may have. 

Hodgson points out that the edu- 
cation and welfare of deaf children are 
so completely dependent on the state 
that their treatment has become a yard- 
stick by which to measure the peace, 
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prosperity, and enlightenment of public 


opinion, 

One chapter is devoted to the con- 
tributions of modern science to the 
deaf, especially the hearing aid, as well 
as achievements in the medical field. 
The care and understanding of the 
growing child and the need for even 
more understanding on the part of 
the parents is emphasized in another 
chapter. Provisions for early training, 
in an atmosphere filled with language 


which is meaningful to the child and. 


which works automatically with his 
will, should be the goal of the society 
in which the deaf must live. 

Hodgson concludes that the op- 
position centering around the methods 
of oral and silent teachers should be 
eliminated and replaced by a solution 
based on scientific facts gained through 
international co-operation. This is a 
book that everyone interested in the 
deaf would do well to have in his 
library. 


Roy Moore Stelle 
Texas School for the Deaf 


WILLIAM HowELts: Back of History. 
Garden City, New York, Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1954. 384 pages. 
$5.00; text edition, $3.50. 


The author of Mankind So Far and 
The Heathens has produced a third 
scholarly and equally interesting book. 
Back of History is the story of the evo- 
lution of man and his culture from the 
earliest times to the dawn of history in 
Greece and Rome, as well as China, 
Peru, Mexico, and elsewhere. Out of 
the evidences of physical evolution, 
cultural development, and social his- 
tory, the author has woven a completely 
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fascinating story. As the story pro- 
gresses, the origin and significance of 
language, tools, the beginnings of 
farming, social organization, religion, 
inventions, and the rise of cities are 
skillfully interwoven. 

To those who would understand the 
origin and evolution of early culture, 
this book is of inestimable value. From 
the vast maze of materials the author 
brings into focus the pertinent facts in 
the development of man and, where 
the facts do not warrant a definite con- 
clusion, frankly raises many speculative 
questions. 

Back of History is an exceptionally 
readable book, with a sense of humor 
and a significant idea in every para- 
graph, The author employs the device 
of the “ethnological present”’ to achieve 
greater interest and clarity. 

To the cliché that “history never re- 
peats itself,” the author concludes: “If 
history never plays precisely the same 
scene over again, it is because changing 
culture changes the scenery. But this 
has not prevented a historian-statesman 
like Churchill from knowing what 
England will do by what England has 
done before.” 

C. A. Davis 
Lamar State College of Technology 


Sir ERNEST BARKER, StR GEORGE 
CLARK, AND ProFessor P. VAu- 
CHER (eds.): The European Inheri- 
tance. 3 vols. Oxford, The Claren- 
don Press, 1954. $6.75 per volume, 
$16.80 the set. 


These three volumes attempt to pre- 
sent an objective history of Western 
Europe from prehistoric times to 1950. 
Under the editorship of Sir Ernest Bar- 
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ker, Sir George Clark, and Professor 
P. Vaucher, a group of Western his- 
torians have contributed sections rep- 
resenting their specialized interest and 
research. The inception of the work was 
the result of a conference of eight 
Allied Ministers of Education, held in 
London in 1942, at which time it was 
resolved to produce an objective his- 
tory of the West which would be avail- 
able for use on the Continent and in the 
English-speaking world following the 
termination of the war. The hopes of 
the originators of the idea have been 
successfully realized in the present 
work which, despite its initial official 
auspices, is characterized both by ob- 
jectivity and scholarship, Designed for 
use in university classes, the three 
volumes are models of clarity and exact- 
ness of style, and their factual content 
makes them excellent sources of 
reference for the general reader. Each 
volume contains illustrations, maps, 
and a documents section, in which se- 
lections from contemporary materials 
are assembled for the convenience of 
the reader, The reviewer knows no bet- 
ter general introduction to European 
history than is presented in these three 
volumes, which, although classifiable 
as a “text,” are so ennobled by the 
characteristic graciousness of English 
scholarship as not to read like a text 
at all. 
H. Malcolm Macdonald 
University of Texas 
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Allen, Ethan P.: State Local Relations 
in Kansas, Activities of the State 
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Board of Agriculture. Lawrence, 
Kansas, Governmental Research 
Center, University of Kansas. 138 
pages. é 

Attitudes of Labor Toward City Gov- 
ernment, Lawrence, Kansas, Gov- 
ernmental Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1954. 32 pages. 


Avery, Robert S.: Experiment in Man- 
agement, Personnel Decentraliza- 
tion in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Knoxville, University of 
Tennessee Press, 1954. 205 pages. 
$4.50. 


Barclay, C. N. Brigadier: The New 
Warfare. New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1954. 64 pages. $2.75. 


Berdyaev, Nicolas: Christianity and 
Anti-Semitism. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1954. 51 
pages. $2.75. 


Beresford, Maurice: The Lost Villages 
of England. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 1954. 393 pages. 
$12.00. 


Bersh, Mildred: Steward Training in 
C. I. O. Unions, New York, Student 
League for Industrial Democracy, 
Research Tracts No. 2. 


Collins, James: A History of Modern 
European Philosophy. New York, 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $7.50. 


Cuber, John F. (ed.): Social Strati- 
fication in the United States. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts Soci- 
ology Series. 345 pages. $4.00. 


Davis, Edwin Adams and William Ran- 
som Hogan: The Barber of Natchez. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 272 pages. 
$4.00. 
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Edelman, Murray: National Economic 
Planning by Collective Bargaining. 
Urbana, Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illi- 
nois, 1954. 69 pages. Clothbound, 
$2.00; paperbound, $1.50. 


Escott, Florence: Why Manufacturers 
Located Plants in Texas. Austin, 
Bureau of Business Administration, 
University of Texas, 1954. 25 pages. 


Escuela de Contabilidad, Economia y 
Administratién, Volumen V1. Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, Instituto Tecnolo- 
gico y de Estudios Superiores de 
Monterrey, October, 1954. 


Ferm, Vergilius: A Dictionary of Pas- 
toral Psychology. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1955. 335 
pages. $6.00. 


General Assembly Action, 1954: A 
Staff Summary of Legislative Enact- 


ments, Frankfort, Kentucky, Legis- 
lative Research Commission, Infor- 
mational Bulletin No. 11, 1954. 36 


pages. 
Gross, Feliks: Foreign Policy Analysis. 


New York, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1954. 174 pages. $3.75. 


Hobbs, Edward H.: Behind the Presi- 
dent: A Study of Executive Agencies. 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs 
Press, 1954, 237 pages. $4.50. 


Jucius, Michael J.: Personnel Manage- 
ment. 3rd ed., Homewood, Illinois, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955, 712 
pages. $6.00. 


Kilman, Ed and Theon Wright: Hugh 
Roy Cullen: A Story of American 
Opportunity. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. 369 pages. $4.00. 
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Knode, Jay C.: An Intellectual Primer. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1955. 82 pages. $2.50. 


Konvitz, Milton R.: Bill of Rights 
Reader, Leading Constitutional 
Cases. Ithaca, New York, Cornell 
University Press, 1954. 582 pages. 
$6.50. 


La Barre, Weston: The Human Ani- 
mal, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. 334 pages. $6.00, 


LaPiere, Richard T.: A Theory of Social 
Control. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1954. 552 pages. $7.50. 


Lawson, Harry O.: Municipal Finance: 
A Study of Second-Class Cities. 
Lawrence, Kansas, University of 
Kansas Governmental Research Cen- 
ter, Information Series No. 2. 38 


pages. 
Lay, Tracy H.: Beyond Our Limitations. 

New York, Philosophical Library, - 

Inc., 1955. 111 pages. $3.00. 


Lemert, Edwin M.: Alcohol and the 
Northwest Coast Indians. University 
of California Publications in Culture 
and Society, Vol. 2, No. 6. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1954. $1.25. 


Lesikar, Raymond V.: Development of 
a Statistical Procedure for Estimating 
Farm Cash Income and Texas Farm 
Cash Income: 1927-53. Austin, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, College of 
Business Administration, University 
of Texas, 1954. 126 pages. $2.00. 


Lotteries for Housing. The Martin 
Zethfield Program, A Program for 
Economic Stabilization. New York, 
The William-Frederick Press, 1954. 
26 pages. $1.00. 
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Masterson, William H.: 
Blount. Baton Rouge, 
State University Press, 
Biographical Series, 
pages. $6.00. 


Meade, Marvin: Kansas Voter's Guide 
1954, Lawrence, Kansas, University 
of Kansas Governmental Research 
Center, Citizens Pamphlet Series, 
No. 15. 61 pages. 


Moore, Wilbert E.: Economy and So- 
ciety. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955. 
46 pages. $.85. 


Munro, W. B, and Morley Ayearst: 
The Governments of Europe. 4th ed. 
New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954. 783 pages. $6.50. 


Nottingham, Elizabeth K.: Religion 
and Society. Short Studies in Soci- 
ology. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1954. 
81 pages. $.95. 


Oecser, O. A. and F, E. Emery: Social 
Structure and Personality in a Rural 
Community, Vol. 11, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1954, 227 
pages. $3.75. 


Oeser, ©. A. and S. B. Hammond: 
Social Structure and Personality in 
a City, Vol. 1. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954, 312 pages. 
$4.50, 


Phillips, Jewell Cass: State and Local 
Government in America, New York, 
American Book Company, 1954. 715 
pages. $6.00. 


Randall, Clarence: A Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy for the United States. 
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Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. 83 pages. $1.95. 


A Report for 1952-1954: New York, 
The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 1954, 126 pages. 


Snyder, Richard C. and Edgar S. Fur- 
niss, Jr.: American Foreign Policy: 
Formulation, Principles, and Pro- 
grams. New York, Rinehart and 
Company, Inc., 1954. 829 pages. 
$7.00. 


Spreigel, William R. and E. Lanham: 
Job Evaluation in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Personnel Studies No. 7. 
Austin, Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Texas, 1954. 127 
pages. $1.00. 


State-Local Relations in Kansas, The 
State Board of Health, Lawrence, 
Kansas, University of Kansas Gov- 
ernmental Research Center. 154 
pages. 


State-Local Relations in Kansas, The 
State Highway Commission. Law- 
rence, Kansas, University of Kansas 
Governmental Research Center. 79 
pages. 


Sturm, Albert L.: Methods of Consti- 
tutional Reform. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, Michigan 
Governmental Studies No. 28, 1954. 
165 pages. 


Taff, Charles A.: Traffic Management: 
Principles ard Practices. Home- 
wood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1955, 543 pages. 


Tulane Studies in Political Science. 
New Orleans, Tulane University, 
1954, 105 pages. $2.00. 
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Voters Guide: 1954 Amendments to 
the Louisiana Constitution. Baton 
Rouge, Public Affairs Research 
Council of Louisiana, 1954, 48 


pages. 


Waldo, Dwight: The Study of Public 
Administration, Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
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Doubleday Short Studies in Political 
Science, 1955. 70 pages. $.95. 


Wright, Quincy: Contemporary Inter- 
national Law: A Balance Sheet. Gat- 
den City, New York, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Doubleday Short 
Studies in Political Science, 1955. 65 
pages. $.95. 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION and THE AMERICAN 
BusINESS WRITING ASSOCIATION (Southwest Section), Friday, Sat- 
urday, April 8-9, 1955. General Headquarters: Hotel Adolphus 
and the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


Thursday Evening, April 7 

Meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Southwestern Social Science As- 
sociation, 7:30 P.M. 


Friday Morning, April 8 
ACCOUNTING SECTION 


8:30 A.M. 

Chairman: James M. Owen, Louisiana 
State University 

1."A  Well-Informed and _ Better- 
Guided Student,” William P. Carr, 
Loyola University 
Discussion leader: Earl Clevenger, 
University of Oklahoma 

. “Recent Developments in Account- 
ing Research,” Charles T. Zlatko- 
vich, University of Texas 
Discussion leader: Haskell G. Tay- 
lor, Texas Technological College 

. "Course Content and Conduct,” 
Emerson O. Henke, Baylor Uni- 
versity 
Discussion leader: D. W. Curry, 
Southern Methodist University 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS SECTION 

8:30 A.M. 

Chairman: Bueford Gile, Louisiana 
State University 

General Topic: “The Southern Farmer 
and Agricultural Legislation” 


1. “The Southern Farmer and Foreign 
Trade,” M. D. Woodin, Louisiana 
State University 

2. “The Southern Farmer and Current 
Agricultural Legislation and Regu- 
lation,” William A. Faught, Missis- 
sippi State College 

3. Open discussion 


10:30 A.M. 

Chairman: John Southern, Agricultural 
Research Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 

General Topic: “The Farmer and His 
Land” 

1. “A Comparison of Riparian and Ap- 
propriated Water Rights,” Wells A. 
Hutchins, Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice, United States Department of 
Agriculture 

."A Comparison of Land-Value 
Theories and the Everyday Operation 
of the Land Market,” Robert L. 
Tontz, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

3. Open discussion 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
SECTION 
To be announced 


BuSINEss ADMINISTRATION SECTION 
To be announced 
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ECONOMICS SECTION 

9:00 A.M. 

Chairman: Harlan L. McCracken, Lou- 
isiana State University 

General Topic: “Economic Theory and 
Economic Analysis” 

1. "The Return of Cardinal Utility,” 
Clark Lee Allen, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas 
Discussion: Jim E. Reese, University 
of Oklahoma 

."“What’s Left of the General 
Theory,” Harry Williams, University 
of Houston 
Discussion: Arthur A. Wichmann, 
University of Wichita 
. “Balance-of-Payments Analysis Re- 
considered,” Rudolph W. Trenton, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 
Discussion: P. C. M. Teichert, 


Louisiana State University 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 

9:30 A.M. 

Chairman: Harry E. Hoy, University 
of Oklahoma 

1. “Geography of the Rainforest of 
Western Pichincha and Esmeraldas, 
Ecuador,” Luis Freile, University of 
Oklahoma 

. “Some Southern Landscapes,” Wal- 
ter Hansen, North Texas State Col- 
lege 

."The Time Factor in Geographic 
Analysis,’ C. J. Bollinger, University 
of Oklahoma 

. Business meeting 


GOVERNMENT SECTION 

8:30 A.M. 

Chairman: To be announced 

General T opic: ‘The Segregation Prob- 
lem” 
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1."°The Court Position,” Steve Worth, 
University of Wichita 

2. “The Political Reaction to the Non- 
segregation Ruling,” Rhoten Smith, 
University of Kansas 

3. “The Implementation of the Non- 
segregation Ruling,” to be an- 
nounced 

4. Discussion: To be announced 


History SECTION 

9:00 A.M. 

Chairman: Herbert Gambrell, Southern 
Methodist University 

General Topic: “American Histori- 
ography and Research” 

1. “Basic Problems of Historical 
Knowledge,” C. Stanley Urban, Park 
College, Parkville, Missouri 

2. “Survey of American Historiography 
in the Nineteenth Century,” David 
D. Van Tassel, University of Texas 

3. “Work with Archives,” Ted Worley, 
Arkansas Historical Commission 

4. “Problems of an Editor of a His- 
torical Journal,” Frank D. Reeve, 
University of New Mexico 


SOCIOLOGY SECTION 

8:30 A.M. 

Chairman: Charles C. Johnson, Baylor 
University 

General Topic: ‘Marriage and the 
Family” 

10:00 A.M. 

Chairman: H. J. Friedsam, North Texas 
State College 

General Topic: ‘Social Psychology” 

1.“The Logic of Inquiry and the 
Freudian System of Social Psy- 
chology,” Forrest LaViolette, Tulane 
University 

2. “Friendship Associations in a Group 
of Public-School Children,” Ethelyn 
Davis, Texas State College for 
Women 
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3. “Levels of Aspiration of Hospital 
Nurses: A Note on Attitudes toward 
Occupational Mobility,” Donald 
Stewart, University of Arkansas 

. "New Personnel Turnover: A Func- 
tion of Work Expectations and 
Negative Reinforcement,” Fred R. 
Crawford, University of Texas, and 
George W. Baker, Randolph Air 
Force Base 


SOCIOLOGY STUDENT SECTION 
9:00 A.M. 
Chairman: To be announced 
1. “Married Women Employed as Full- 
time Private Branch Exchange Tele- 
phone Operators in Dallas, Texas,” 
Bertha Fritz, Southern Methodist 
University 
. '“What the Churches of Houston Are 
Doing to Help the Family in Its 
Problems,’’ Louis Paul Durham, Uni- 
versity of Houston 
3. To be announced 


AMERICAN BUSINESS WRITING 
ASSOCIATION 

8:30 A.M. Registration 

9:00 A.M. Invocation 

Welcome, Kenneth Baker Horning, 
A.B.W.A. vice-president (South), 
University of Oklahoma 

1. “Advertising—A Primary Tool of 
Public Relations,” Bernard Brister, 
counselor in public relations 

2. Panel: “Direct Mail,” Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Baker Long, chairman, South- 
ern Methodist University; Mrs. Roz 
Taylor, advertising manager, A. 
Harris & Company; Mrs. Anna S. 
Hill, Annahill Direct Mail Adver- 
tising; George B. Cole, Creative Di- 
rect Mail Advertising; Mrs. Mary C. 
Cahill, executive assistant to the vice- 
president, Rogers & Smith 


’ Chairman: 
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Friday Luncheons 
ACCOUNTING LUNCHEON 
GEOGRAPHY LUNCHEON 


Friday Afternoon, April 8 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 

2:00 P.M. 

Chairman: Horace Brock, North Texas 
State College 

1. “The Effect of Electronic Data Proc- 
essing on Accounting,” E. V. Mc- 
Collough, Louisiana State University 
Discussion leader: I. E. McNeill, 
University of Houston 

. “A More Effective Teacher,” Ralph 

C. Russell, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries 
Discussion leader: Reginald Rush- 
ing, Texas Technological College 

3. Business session 


12:30 P.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS SECTION 

2:00 P.M, 

Archie Leonard, Texas 
Technological College 

General T opic: “Marketing Research in 
the Area of Merchandising” 

1. “Methods and Problems in Research 
of Merchandising Farm Products,” 
Jerry M. Law, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity 

. “Adaptation and Use of Experi- 
mental Designs for Research in Mer- 
chandising Farm Products,” Glen L. 
Burrows, Statistical Clearance Office, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture 

. “Procedure, Problems, and Results 
of a Study of Consumer Demand for 
Meat,” Elmer Kiehl, University of 
Missouri 

. “Retailer's Viewpoint of Merchan- 
dising Research and Possible Use of 
Results,” to be announced 
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5. Open discussion 
6. Business meeting 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
SECTION 

2:00 P.M. 

Chairman: To be announced 

General T opic: ‘Current Governmental 
Statistical Activities” 

1. "The New Censuses,” James W. 
Stroud, regional supervisor, United 
States Bureau of Census, Dallas 

. "The Combined Release on Employ- 
ment and Unemployment,” to be 
announced 

. “Recent Developments in the Agri- 
cultural Statistics Program,” to be 
announced 

4:30 P.M. Business meeting 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION SECTION 
2:00 P.M. 
Chairman: Glenn D. Overman, Okla- 
homa City University 
1. ‘Fellowship Programs Now Avail- 
able in Industry to Professors of Busi- 
ness Administration,” Jesse B. John- 
son, Louisiana State University 
. “The Field of Consulting for Busi- 
ness Professors,” Ira Corn, manage- 
ment consultant, Dallas 
4:30 P.M. Business meeting 


ECONOMICS SECTION 

2:00 P.M. 

Chairman: John E. Hodges, Rice In- 
stitute 

General Topic: “Economic Develop- 
ment”’ 

1. “Economics of Growth and Develop- 
ment: The New Economics?” Clar- 
ence E. Ayres, University of Texas 
Discussion: Clarence H. Danhof, 
Tulane University 
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2. "Capital Formation in Underde- 
veloped Countries,” Warren A. Law, 
Southern Methodist University 
Discussion: Wendell Gordon, Uni- 
versity of Texas 

. “Is Birth Control a Prerequisite to 
Economic Development in Latin 
America?” Julian S. Duncan, chair- 
man, University of New Mexico 
Discussion: J. S. Spratt, Southern 
Methodist University 

4:30 P.M. Business meeting 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 

2:00 P.M. 

Chairman: Tom L. McKnight, South- 
ern Methodist University 
Urban-industrial field trip in Dallas 
area. Details to be announced Friday 
morning 


GOVERNMENT SECTION 

2:00 P.M. 

Chairman: To be announced 

General Topic: “The 1954 Election” 

1. “Congressional Seat Changes,” to be 
announced 

2. “Republicanism and Conservatism 
in the South and Southwest,” O. 
Douglas Weeks, University of Texas 

3.“"An Overview of Public Reaction 
to the Eisenhower Administration,” 
Cortez Ewing, University of Okla- 
homa 

4. Discussion: To be announced 

4:00 P.M. Business meeting 


History SECTION 

2:00 P.M. 

Chairman: Francis G. James, Newcomb 
College (Tulane University) 

General Topic: ‘Southwestern Bi- 
ography” 

1. “Albert Pike,” W. L. Brown, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 
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Discussion: James McLendin, Missis- 
sippi State College 
. “General Stand Watie,”’ E. E. Dale, 
University of Houston 
Discussion: J. L. Waller, Texas 
Western College 
"A. W. Terrell,’”’ C. K. Chamber- 
lain, Stephen F, Austin State College 
Discussion: Joseph M. Nance, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas 
. “Colonel E. M. House,” R. N. Rich- 
ardson, Hardin-Simmons University 
Discussion: To be announced 
4:30 P.M. Business meeting 


SOCIOLOGY SECTION 

1:45 P.M. Business meeting 

2:00 P.M, 

Chairman: Gideon Sjoberg, University 
of Texas 

General Topic: “Sociology of Urban 
Life”’ 

1. ‘Attitudes Concerning Urban Versus 
Suburban Residency in  Indian- 
apolis,"’ Byron Munson, North Texas 
State College 

. “Relocation of Families in Two 
Urban Disaster-Affected Areas,’ 
Fred Crawford and Harry Moore, 
University of Texas 
. ‘Propaganda and Promotion as a 

Factor in Urban Growth,” Robert 
Talbert, Texas Christian University 

4.“Continuity of City Manager 
Careers,’’ George K. Floro, Louisiana 
State University 

. “Cultural Variability in Ecological 

Configurations: A Case Study,” 
Elvin Powell, University of Tulsa 

3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: J, L. Charlton, University 
of Arkansas 

General Topic: “Sociology of Rural 
Life” 

Papers to be announced 
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STUDENT SOCIOLOGY SECTION 

2:00 P.M. 

Chairman: To be announced 

1. “The Marginality and Creativity of 
the Jew: Some Implications,” Mrs. 
Audrey Borenstein, Louisiana State 
University 

2. ‘Positivism as a Social Movement,” 
Kent Rice, University of Arkansas 


AMERICAN BusINESsS WRITING 
ASSOCIATION 

45 P.M. 

. “Improving Written Communi- 
cations in Industry,’’ Loyd L. Turner, 
special assistant to manager of Con- 
vair, Fort Worth 

. Panel: “Report Writing: Integration 
of Course in Report Writing with the 
College Curriculum,” A. L. Cos- 
grove, chairman, University of Okla- 
homa 

.Panel: “The Know-How in the 
Teaching of Business Writing. New 
Ideas,’ Mrs. Lillian Warren, chair- 
man, University of Houston 
“Teachers and Textbooks Encumber 
the Student,” E. D. Hedgcock, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas 
“Preview of Background Material 
and Related Subjects,” Jessamon 
Dawe, University of Texas 
"New Ideas,”’ Ples Masten, Univer- 
sity of Houston 


Friday Evening, April 8 

7:00 P.M. 

Presiding: John W. White, first vice- 
president, University of Arkansas 


Conference dinner 


President's Address: P. F. Boyer, 
Louisiana State University 

Conference Address: To be announced 

7:30 P.M. Dinner of American Busi- 
ness Writing Association 
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Chairman: Loyce Adams, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College 
“Writing Ability Industry Demands 
of the Business Graduate,” Joe J. 
Synar, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Southwest District, 
General Electric Company 


Saturday Morning, April 9 
8:00 a.M. General business meeting 


ACCOUNTING-BUSINESsS ADMINI- 
STRATION SECTIONS 
(joint meeting) 

9:00 A.M. 

Chairman: T. W. Leland, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas 
1. Panel: “The Budgeting Program of 
the Williamson-Dickie Manufac- 
turing Company,” C. D. Williamson, 
president and general manager of 
the company, and other executives 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS SECTION 


9:00 A.M. 

Chairman: John W. White, University 
of Arkansas 

General Topic: “Farm and Home De- 
velopment” 

1. “The Unit Approach to Farm and 
Home Planning,” A. C. Magee, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas 

. ‘Goals in Farm and Home Planning 
and Criteria for Measuring Success,” 
to be announced 

."“"The Role of All Agricultural 
Economists in Farm and Home Plan- 
ning,” L. F. Miller, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 

. "Farm Management Research Ma- 
terial Essential to Sound Farm Plan- 
ning,” D. W. Parvin, Mississippi 
State College 

5.“‘How Far Can the Agricuitural 
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Agent Go in Suggesting Alternative 
Farm Plans?’ R. B. Johnston, Missis- 
sippi State College 


10:20 A.M. 


Chairman: R. J. Saville, Mississippi 
State College 
General Topic: “Farm Management 
Methodology” 
1.“"The Use of Budget Analysis in 
Farm Management Research,” H. J. 
Hildreth, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 
. ‘An Evaluation of Research Tech- 
niques in Farm Management,” Fred 
Weigman, Louisiana State University 
. “Fitting Controlled Beef-Cattle Ex- 
periments to the Whole Farm Sys- 
tem,” E. A. Tucker, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 
4. Open discussion 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 
SECTION 

9:00 A.M. 

Chairman: John R. Stockton, Univer- 
sity of Texas 

General Topic: “Workshop on Bureau 
Projects” 

1."The Southwest Business Index,” 
Francis R. Cella, University of Okla- 
homa 

2. To be announced 


ECONOMICS-HIsTORY-GOVERNMENT 
SECTIONS 
(joint meeting) 

9:00 A.M. 

Chairman: To be announced 

General Topic: “Who is Winning the 
Cold War?” 

1. “Soviet Economic Development in 
the Postwar Period,” Murray E. 
Polakoff, University of Texas 

2. “Russian Foreign Policy under 
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Malenkov’’ (paper by a State De- 
partment representative) 

3. ‘American Foreign Policy under 
Eisenhower,’ Oliver Benson, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 

4. Discussion: To be announced 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 


9:00 A.M. 
Chairman: To be announced 
1. “Some Kodachromes That Illustrate 
Geographic Phenomena,” Arthur H. 
Doerr, University of Oklahoma 
. “Economic Geography of Regional 
Active-Employment Files,” Alex- 


ander I. Warrington, Louisiana State 
Employment Service 

.To be announced, Edwin Foscue, 
Southern Methodist University 
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SOCIOLOGY SECTION 


9:00 A.M. 

Chairman: A. L. Porterfield, Texas 
Christian University 

General Topic: “Crime and Juvenile 
Delinquency” 

1."‘The Factor of Motivation in 
Theories of Crime,” Gilbert Geis, 
University of Oklahoma 

. “Group Therapy in a Juvenile-Court 
Setting,” John Wall and June Ellis, 
Juvenile Court of New Orleans 

. “Apparent Motivations of Self- 
Mutilating Behavior among Girls in 
a Training School,” Mrs. Maxine 
Burlingham, superintendent, State 
Training School for Girls, Gaines- 
ville, Texas, and Austin L. Porter- 
field, Texas Christian University 
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TEXAS GOVERNMENT 
By Stuart A. MacCork.e, University of Texas, and 
Dick Smitu, Tarleton State College. Second edition. 490 
pages, $4.50. 


Here is a survey of the organization and structure of Texas state and local gov- 
ernment, and the major functions of each. The three branches of the state govern- 
ment are thoroughly discussed, the major weaknesses pointed out, and suggestions 
for improvement made, so that the student and voter may have a clear idea of how 
the government actually works and how it might be improved. 


THE DYNAMICS OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 
By Joun P. Rocue, Haverford College, and Murray S. 
STEDMAN, Swarthmore College. McCraso-Hill Series in 
Political Science. 456 pages, $5.00. 


An introductory account of democratic government which views democratic in- 
stitutions not as ends in themselves but as a part of the broader framework of 
democratic political theory. By means of a functional approach similar institutions 
in democratic countries are analyzed and com so the reader can discover at 
each operational level the degree to which each institution in each country fulfills 
or fails to fulfill the requirements of democratic theory. No attempt is made to 
— the issue; rather the authors raise key questions and suggest possible 
solutions. 


PRICES, INCOME, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The ABC’s of Economics 
By Crark Lee ALLEN, Texas A. & M. College, James M. 
BUCHANAN, and MarsHaLt R. Coserc, Florida State 
University. 430 pages, $5.00. 
Presents a well-balanced treatment of the basic principles of resource allocation 
and national income determination in a private enterprise economy. A chapter 
devoted to political economy provides a vivid picture of the manifold economic 
activities of the present government. These activities are carefully appraised in the 
light of basic principles developed earlier. Traditional price theory and national 
income theory are treated as fully, as is the new input-output approach. 


SOCIOLOGY: An Analysis of Life in Modern Society 
By ArnoLp Wi_Frep Green, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 553 pages, $5.50. 


This complete analysis of modern American Society discerns the major trends of 
the present. Designed for elementary sociology courses, descriptive in approach, 
and drawing illustrative material from modern American life, this text offers a 
sound, provocative introduction to the field of sociology. Adopted in scores of 
colleges, this text has increased steadily in popularity since publication. 
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American Democracy in Theory 


and Practice REVISED EDITION 


by Robert K. Carr, Marver H. Bernstein, Donald H. Morrison, 
Richard C. Snyder, and Joseph E. McLean 


In the new, completely revised edition of this important basic text five men 
who combine high academic standing with practical experience in govern- 
ment service present government in action against the rich historical and 
philosophical background of American democracy, with full attention to 
the current problems confronting government leaders and the citizen. 


Our Expanding Economy 


by Ralph H. Blodgett 


Exceptionally thorough and clearly organized, this introductory text gives 
the student a sound understanding of the principles, policies, and problems 
of modern economics. Theory is clarified by showing it in action, and all 
basic aspects of economics are systematically covered, including comparative 
economic systems. 


The Price System and Allocation of 


Resources 
by Richard H. Leftwich 


This step-by-step treatment makes price theory understandable to the under- 
graduate student. A coherent set of principles and their applications are 
oriented around the concept of economic efficiency. All phases of market 
price analysis, product pricing and output, and resource pricing and em- 
ployment are covered. 


American Foreign Policy 
by Richard C. Snyder and Edgar S. Furniss 


Both analytical and descriptive, this text makes clear the forces affecting 
American foreign policy, the historical background for it and the postwar 
changes in it, the complex dynamics of policy-making, and current problems 
facing American policy-makers. $7.50 


Modern Political Thought 


by William Ebenstein 


The great political ideas that have animated the Western world from 
Machiavelli to date are presented in the words of the writers themselves, 
with introductions providing the proper setting and perspective for each 
great issue discussed. $6.00 
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THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK Third Edition 
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A Sourcebook Revised Edition 
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Report of a Study Group, sponsored by the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation and the National Planning Association 
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PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 
By W. NELSON PEACH, University of Oklahoma (Ready May’ |) 


This new elementary economics text is written in a clear, interesting, and 
understandable style, its viewpoint is unbiased and well balanced; and it 
combines thorough analytical and theoretical treatment with ample de- 
scriptive amd institutional material. The entire book reflects Professor 
Peach's extensive knowledge of empirical economics, which is especially 
evident in the chapters on national income, The new text covers the full 
range of topics treated in the beginning course, yet is compact and easily 
adaptable to courses of varying lengths. Distinctive features include (1) 
explanation and development of the functional approach to resources, (2) 
exceptionally full treatment of distribution of income in the world as well 
as in the U.S., (3) a strong section on public finance in which principles of 
fiscal policy and full employment are made understandable to the student, 
and (4) extensive applications of economic analysis to specific problems. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


By MICHAEL J. JUCIUS, The Ohio State University, GEORGE R. 
TERRY, Northwestern University, and ELMORE PETERSEN, formerly of 
University of Colorado (Ready April 15) 


This new text provides the student with a comprehensive view of modern 
American business operations. It features simplicity of language, numerous 
charts and photos, and outstanding teaching aids. The treatment has sub- 
stance, and the book provides practical breadth and depth of coverage, so 
that from it the student will gain a strong foundation for later studies in 
the business field. 
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